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THERE IT IS in blue and white: The label 
tells you the ingredients that make Budweiser 
so refreshing. Unusual for a beer label? 

Yes, it is. But this is Budweiser. 






a Man's Gun 


in every detail 


—•but so light and perfectly balanced 
that Junior or Sis can hit the target 
equally as well as Dad 


The Browning .22 AUTOMATIC RIFLE 
is the sweetest little gun you’ll ever 
nestle against your shoulder. Weighs only 
4% pounds. Safe . . . Durable . . . 

Precision Workmanship . . . Hand Engraved 
. . . And. most important of all; 

A Pleasure to Shoot ! 


the gun you deserve 

Browning 


Grade I .22 Automatic Rifle $69.^0 


Grade ll .22 Automatic Rifle S99.50 


Grade III .22 .Automatic Rifle S159.50 

P<tc«vwb)ccl nc 


Browning 


For I Write for catalog and names of Browning Dealers 
\ Cototog^ BROWNING ARMS CO., Dept. 39. St. Louis 3, Missouri 
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from the publisher 

N orwood’s Cove, as part of Southwest Harbor, Maine, is a small 
and quiet body of water. Its quietness come.s because long aco 
men built a barrier for it against the Atlantic Ocean. Day in and day 
out its only excitement is the timed and timele-ss washing anil roar of 
the strong Maine tide.s a.s they pour over the rocky causeway which 
is the door between the cove and the ocean. 

The cove catche.sits breath between tidal surges, as if relaxing from 
holding the door — and preserves a peace as perfect as a millpond's. 
One recent day I was admiring its intertidal serenity. Then, com- 
pletely out of character with the cove, a dark, large object splashed 
through its surface. 

I had heard a local legend about the cove, which tells that once a 
school of porpoises got into it and then, as legendarily as they en- 
tered, left. 

So I thought, “Porpoi.ses!” 

The black, shiny object surfaced again, and almost immediately 
another. The legend was still legend. These were no porpoi.ses- nor, 
as an incredulous split-second thought sugge.sted, men from Mars. 

Just a couple of skin-divers, with cylinders on their backs, flippers 
on their feet, goggles over their eyes and glistening coveralls that 
gave them the general look of enormous frogs. 

Although the sight would have surpri.sed me anyway, my interest 
was considerably .sharpened by the coinci- 
dence that I had lately read the manu- 
script of an article by Clare Boothe Luce 
which will appear in the next two issues 
of Sports Illustrated. In it she tells her 
experiences as she mastered the tricky art 
of exploring the underwater world. It is 
a thorough, authoritative and charming 
introduction to a swiftly growing sport, 
related not only with humor but with the 
lyric sensitivity which the world of water 
often seems to evoke. Far from the age- 
old story of men who go down to sea in 
ships, it is the new one of a woman who 
goes under it via Aqua-lung. 

Part of its fascination certainly lies in 
the unexpected fact of a well-known playwright, former congros.s- 
woman and ambassador turning to sport and reporting it so expertly. 
And altogether, the story, as Mr.s. Luce tolls it, is an experience I am 
sure you will enjoy during the next two weeks. 




SKIN-DIVER LUCE 
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COVER: Althea Gibson 
Photograph by John G. Zimmerman 

In the course of her uphill fight to tennis fame, Althea Gib- 
son was known as much for obstinance as excellence. Few 
know the warm personality beneath as her friend Sarah 
Palfrey does. For her intimate glimpse of Althea, and Bill 
Talbert’s Preview of the National single.s, see page 28. 
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NEXT WEEK 

UNDERSEA IDYL 

Beginning: an extraordinary 
story by Legislator-Dlpiomat- 
Piaywright Ciare Boothe Luce 

PLUS: Eleven pages on the U.S. 
National Amateur Golf Tournament; 
and Roy McMillan, king of shortstops 




intrusion... but if 
you're an engineer, 
Douglas needs you! 


We’re looking for engineers who 
are tired of being pushed around 
and getting nowhere. 

We need your help on some df 
the most important military and 
commercial projects ever 
assembled in one backlog. 

You’ll like being with us, we 
think, for we’re a working family 
of engineers — right to the top. 

So we know how to appraise, 
appreciate and reward the kind 
of talents you bring us. 

Security? Opportunity? Good 
living? All it takes is an air-mail 
stamp for these and other answers. 


Please write for coniplete informatton lo: 

C. C. LaVENE 

DOUGLAS AIRCRAFT COMPANY 
BOX 620-H 
SANTA MONICA, CAUFORNIA 
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SCOREBOARD 


these faces in the crowd . . . 



AhkvI 1 11 . • 

Kiz..,!, aii.lu.i.'M r.iu. 
"ifi't frcim .\I”ni<Tri-y. 
Mi-xico. turnt'd richi- 
liiindi-r 111 pitch pcffwl 
t h n<i-ltitier iii;ain!it 
l.islCiT I.ii Mi-sa, Calif, 
in linal uami-. Kivinj: 
hisCiniicrclla team I.it* 
> !<■ I^*a£rui' Wcirhi Se- 
ries title at Williams- 
ixirt. I’a. 



-luck \irkliius. husky 
l”-yi'ar-i>|.! hiinK'lin'tl, 
inacii' 11]' IxMi-struke 
ill-licit soon after start 
of (inul round hut hail 
lo hang on grimly 
in face of detormineii 
challenge hy John 
Konsek lo win (2!'l 
iniiTiiatiotial jay- 
cee junior golf title at 
Columbus. 



Kol) Uolibfns. 21. 
sjieed- loving daredev- 
il from tWsI Sullield, 
t'oiin.. bounced his 
Class It utility out- 
board around calm 
Lake Ijinnsiganiond at 
average speed of ol.ii.") 
mpli to win l(iu-mile 
Mcnnen (Inind Na- 
tional at Worcester, 
.Mass, 


RECORD BREAKERS 

•Stirling Mess, n-s •ecr% ,.|| pniisli t.e-iiig driscr. I hml- 
Ih-d (•'iirdri>|i-sli.i)i<-ij. Ilf ii isli-liuili iM.i-niiU'iilnl MU 
bie-k and lerih ai ress I ul,' -. Hipiuics ill-- Sail Kbiis iit 
r-'i-ord-ro.iring clip In wl live s|»s.d marks fer t'kiss K 
cars Auk 21 . Hia ris-erds: 2l.'i lit mph tor one kil- 
orni-i<T. 2I.'- 11 mph for Hying mil--; Jth.o.s niph fer 
five klleniH.-f»; 2.1.'-. HH mph for live iiiili-s; gJI 1 mlih 

for 1(1 kllomi'lcr* i- pnvr 

Suim reciirds. as vulm-ral-U- as |iirl;isickc-ls at a 
p<>ltci-m--ii'3 halt, riiniioUKi lu laU on both sidi-s el 
<N---aii Dulch l-s-n-ag-Ts nv- rhaul-cl tiso isorld murks 
lit liurr-'liina, vsh-rc Alic V-airloj spliiKh-d I iHi-nu-i - r 
liutt-rlly in 1:1<> and Judith ilr Nifs i-iiM nsl l.,'iOU- 
nii-l-T fns-Hiyl-- in '.!'i i)l g ,-\iik. gii Thns- American 
lerv-i-eurw siiinds a.r.- Iiruk..n when IT-v.-iii-eld 
l.ioes- Larson of Kl .Monlc. (’alif nas clock--d in 
I :rc 7 for loo me,-- ku-o-rdy ai Cl.-iidafc tug. Iff : 
Olynioiiin Kill V-rAyk l-arol-al leii-yard liuiti-rlly in 
Mi I) at l.arrhnioni , N V Aug J 1 . i-n-i ly l.i-> o- 
old < 'hriK \ on Sal t7,a of Saiilu Clara t-oivi h-s'led loo. 
iiicl<-r liarksi rokc in I :ia t .il San Ki ,iiii-iscii ,^ug 24 . 

BASEBALL 

IStchcr Hell Kv«-jan, aging tii; nglii-liimdcr, g.ivc 
t'hicago inuch-ins-d-'d shot in arm, proje-’li-d WhiK- 
Sii\ right ainack intii Amcrinoi Lcagui- pciinunl fight. 
Kis gan hurli-d fi n no-hilicr againsl Wushingion '«fr 
;i—e J r , I'umc buck live days later l-i Ih-kI Itullimnn- 
ti 2 on Ihns-hillcr and move streaking sit straight 
Chicago III v.ilhin four gunu-s ol lcagui- leading -Vevi 
York VankiH-s as two o-ani.s headed toward liicislu- 
faci- battle 

Milwaukee, buck on road after giving local liurgh- 
ers s-mic second th-'Ughts, liegan to slreteh oul N'.i- 
lioiia] Lc.-guc again, taking’ Iwo out of three from 
Ho.oUlyn lo forge T gaini-s nh'-ad of Dodgers and 


SWIMMING 

Knglinh t'hannol. looking more like busy intcrsf-ction 
lhati onee unroniiuerable mass of rough water, got 
bi-aieii again fnr Ih-- f«)th or so liim- Iasi wei-k. (in-ia 
Aiidersou, Dnnish-born Amcru-ari housewrfi., padilled 


iilT with liiggi-"t iirir.e Challeng-- Trii|ihy w-nrlh 
S2,‘ilii and Jl.lon -..i easli -afler Ihrashing 22 nub-s 
Ibrough I'urrcnis .mil t.di-s from I'lijie CrriH-S'en le 
Dov.t III Ct:‘i:i to siagger iish-o-- ahead ol llroain's 
Kctee-lli Wrav in ml eriial lonal mass swim While 
(ireia was In-aling her way wi-nw.ird, Hrilish N’av.il 
Commander (o ralil Korsberg, 4i;. sllpi-ial into w'aliT 
III ,S| M.i'g.irei's li.iv, Ihrasle-d iii>- wa\ -astward in 

Cup- Uris-Nez in rei-onl le-i two 

years .igo l-y Anierii-a's Klnn-ie-e Ch.ldwe k. 

TRACK & FIELD 

Kusnlanh shuwisl U|i without Dmi-iis Thrower N'ina 
I'onomareva. who iiulhai ei-l.-l-raied h.it triek in Kng- 
lai.d year ago, hardly in -al- d her lo overw helm Hni ish 
ill iwo-diij mii-i 111 lamdoii's Whit-- Coy St.idium. 

;H-iiiion lift ti.b w omen's * \ )-n Is 7:1 lo 

SHOOTING 

Vie Iteinder.s. sharp-eyed 1' ”f Wisconsin iirof--s.Hcir 
and newly ele.-ieil |iri-sideni of Amateur TrapshiM-img 
Associate in, liniKhisI a-.|1 I --hind < '.trim Uu-sell ('riiw- 
forii ef ,\1a,vw ei-d. 111. -'r fafe- iri Ur.jnd .American 
Handicap bui proM-d to be mosi cnnsislenl marliKnian 
in wia-k-liiiig blastfesl at V.iridaliu, Ohio, l-reiikitig 
Hlil nt 1,11111) largi-m for over-all mb-, :i>o; of Ji>i> for 
all-round crow-n. Lela Hull Kriink of lais .Angeles, 
back on tiring line after nini-y--ar alvsi-nee, was bi-Kt 
■iver-all dislalT shooter with fill of l.iiim. Aniali-ur 
Clay Targ--t rham|iionshi|is wi-ai to Herb Hush of Can- 
ton, III. and Helen Thomas of lais Angeb-s, who also 
cap(ur<'d all-round titl--. 

BOXING 

lleavvMCighl Champion KlosU I’nllerson l•ouln'■al 
to his haunchi-s brieily in si-cond round, came back 
smarily and profi-ssioniilly to jnggb- iilucky but iiina- 
leurish Olyni|iie I'haminun l’ei>. Kiidemai-her uji and 
down liki- a Yo-yo seven knockdowns in four r-mnds 
uniil string stiapped in sixth, w-hen Jli-fen-e Tommy 
Loughraii counted out wi-ary challenger in m-ist unu- 
sual ehainpionshiji light of all at Seiilllt- .1 po-n fji 
l.iuhlweighl Champion Joe Krown, still •is-kirig to 
make his crown pay oil, may have found way in 


focus on the deed . . . 


knock out Vo. |o Coni end- r Joey I,.ip-si, a l-i-i- 1 un- 
d--rd'ig. l-ui managed i-i i-oin-- away wiih lit-nmnil 

■ IP. er-i h-'-w -‘ighi draw- and possible -ij-ponetil for Mil*- 
liou ciileii-il Ilrown; "I'll light him !■» ilo- ilib if 
lh-' money IS right." 

Sugar Hay itobinnon, w ho gave Jirii Norris all kinds 

■ if Ins l>i-fore he agri-i-d i‘i lief.-nd midtlb-wi-ighi mb- 
ag.iinsi Wi-li-rwi-lghl Chum|ii<ih Carmi-ii Ila-ilio in 
Yiicik---' Stadium, Se|-l emln-r 2:i, had .inothi-r -me 
ri-ad.v f-ir boxing's No. I moijoi-olisi : king-size liis-f 

oti - theater TA e.iu|ibsl wilh ihr--nt to walk 

out -III light I'fii-d Sugar Kay : "lli-'s vinbiied "Ui --on- 
iraet. I'vi- always had i rouble w ii h him and tin- I HC 
The lighis 1 wdb Ni-rns lire tougher than ihi 

oil'll in 1li<- ring ' I oiiiiniHHii-iner Julius Meirariil lobi 
Kobin.Hon To tight or fuee b>^ t>f hi-i title. 

HORSE RACING 

AAillie lluruck. drawing biad -m Kddn- .Ari-aro's ri-c- 
c.’-i -if 4li sliikiw \ id or art in single y-ar. had his :l-’nd 
afi-'f booting 12-10-1 shot J-'W-'l'm Reward |-asl .-An-art 
and favored Alhambr.i in sgirinl for w ire lo win $14 I.- 
,‘i.Mi Washington Park Futurity for 2-y--ar-olde. 

Ucne-getl, \VtM>db-y' Lan-- Farm's leggy -l-.yi-ar-obl 
I -ay colt. r--s|inndi-tl gatn-'ly lo H-il.by- Cssi-ry'ssi r-'l--ti- 
whipinng. dn-w nut tieiilly wln-n pr«-!tsurisl lo liiiisl 
b-iigih ahead of Kn-i-i Tavi. 2 in front of comeli.u-V. 
log Cans-r Hoy in $7>k, Kill Saratoga llandieaii 

GOLF 

Ken Venturi, cocky San Francisco auto di-alc r whi 
di-St-rl-U ainal-'Urs to play for pay, lilt his st-ciinr 
straight (Kil of gold, stroking consisli-iil 267 to wir 
rich Miller i>|icn and $6.U0U at .Milwaukis-. 

MILEPOST 

niKi- Nela Slewarl. .'>6, hell-on-skaies hockey phr- 
noin fur -Montreal .Maroons, Hosion llruiii.s and N.-w 
York .Anieriean.s from l!*2-'i to IMl'l, known in irad- 
as ''llld I’oison" for deadly shot making around cagi 
holder of NHL lifitime si-oring record 3*24 unit 
overiaken by- Mauric- Koc-k»-l Richard in ll*.'>:i: o 
heart alluck, at Wasaga Beach. Dnl. 



GOLFER J<i .-Alim- (iiintltTson liun.-^ iri>ph\' 
after hetiiinj’ .Mrs. .Anti C’ii--i-\' .luhnslom- N 
anti (> in W-niu-ri'i AmiUi-iir ai Siicranu-nio. 


DISCUS THROWER Tamara I’re.ts nf 
Russia Kupi-s like any oiher lourisl as she 
Uf-is olF a 171-fc)(H los.s in I.iinilon nieei. 


SHARPSHOOTER (*. R. ('riiwfi)rtl sis;hl- 11. 
larKfl Ul win (Jraml .Aiiierit-an Hantiirap it 
i rapshtioi iny world scries al Vundalia, Onio 



THIS 1$ NUMBER 3 IN A SERIES OF ADVERTISEMENTS 
FEATURING FAMOUS IMPERIAL OWNERS. 


JIMMY DEMARET 
TALKS ABOUT THE 
NEW IMPERIAL 


‘The Iinpcriul is far and away ahead of 
an'" cur at aiiv cost I nc e\‘er owned or 
driN'en,” sav.s Texan fiininv Demaret. 
“Looks like a million dollars and dri\‘es 
the same wav. Smooth and effortless. Ijght 
and iialanccd in \our hands.” Jimmv’s car 
has won a title of its own: America's new 
number one prestige car. See and dri\’e 
the tTiumphant new Imperial. Test its 
silken handling, its beautiful ride \\hich 
m:ikes anv and all roads .smooth as the 
fairwa\'. Find out how the Imperial makes 
dri\ing a new and magnificent .sport. 
Imperial is Cdirysler Corporation's finest 
product. 



SCOREBOARD 

continued 



Harry H. Brink's. 36. 
history instructor at 
U. of Alaska whose var- 
ied eareer has includ- 
ed scaling Matterhorn, 
coaching hockey, base- 
ball. soccer, plunged 
into Lake Erie, eon* 
Slimed candy, strained 
/ood.s (sre /Hiffe iSi. be- 
came first to ennf]uer 
the 30-mile distance. 


FOR THE RECORD 

AUTO RACING 

JIM RATHMANN. Milini. USAC 200-m. big ui tace 
in 2 02 16 9 (98.1 mph average) Milwaukee 
BASEBAtt 

PENSACOLA. Fla., over Slamtord. Conn. 9-0, Babe 
fiirth League Worli Series. Ann Arbor, Mccft. 

BOATING 

MALCOLM MACNAUGKT. Hingham. Mass.. Inll. 110 
Class title, with 126 pis.. Chicago 
BOXING 

DEL FLANAGAN. lO-iound decision over Ralph (Tiger) 
Jones, middleweights. Si Paul 
ISAAC lOGART, 10-round decision over Waller Sy- 
its. welletweighls. Detroit 

KENNY LANE. lO-iound decision over Johnny Gon- 
salves. lightweights. Oakland. Calil 
CRICKET 

ENGLAND, over West Indies. 3 matches to 0. 2 draws. 
London. 
fOOTBAtl 

(Natl. Football League erhibilions) 

Ball. 24-Chi Bears 24 Gr Bay 17-Chi Cards 14 

Cleveland 28-Ptlts. 13 N Y. 2t-Los Angeles 7 

Delroit 34-Phila. 27 San Fran. 27-Wash 20 

COIF 

LOUISE SUGGS. Sea Island, Ga.. Heart ol America 
Ooen, with 220 For 54 boles. Kansas Crly 
EO UPDEGRAFF. Tucson, Am. over Joe Campbell. 
9 and 8, Western Amaleui. St. Louis. 

POLO 

SOLOCUP. Santa Barbara, Calit. over Dallas Polo 
Club. 9 4, Nall. 20-goal title, Milwaukee. 

SHOOTING 

JOHN MOSCHKAU. Waterloo, Iowa. nail, small-bore 
rifle title, with record 6.392 pis . Camp Perry. Ohio. 
TENNtS 

LINN ROCKWOOD. Provo. Utah, over George Myer- 
son. 6-2. 6-4, 6-3. Natl Public Parks title. Salt 
Lake City. 

S. CALIFORNIA, over Western, 5-2, lor U.S. girls’ 
grass courts title, Philadelphia. 

WATER SKIING 

(American Water Ski Assn, tournament, San Oiego) 
CHUCK STEARNS. Bellflowei. Calit.. men’s ovei-al! 
title, with 1,105 pis. Women's winner: Mrs. Leaf- 
Mane Atkins. Birmingham, with 131 pis. 

JOE CASH, Winter Haven, Fla., men's jumping trlle. 
with world record-tying 126-ri. leap. Women’s cham- 
pron- Naneie Rrdeout, Winter Haven, with world rec- 
ord 76-11. jump. 



PRESIDENTS Asgeirsson of Iceland ileft) 
and Kekkonen of Finland enjoy icy splash 
during official stale visit by Kekkonen. 


baseball 

X-RAY 





FIRST NO-HITTER of the season was pitched last week by Chicago’s 
Bob Keegan as he beat Washington 6-0 (see page 17). Five day.s later 
he pitched a threc-hitter again.st BaltiFnore to bring hia record to 9-6. 


TEAM PERFORMANCES 


TEAM LEADERS 


Thts week (8/18 lo 8/24) 
AMERICAN LEAGUE 
Chicago 5-2 

New York . 4-3 

Detroit 4-3 

Washington 3-3 

Baltimore 3-4 

Cleveland 3-4 

Kansas City 3-4 

Boston 2-4 

NATIONAL LEAGUE 
St. Louis 6-2 

Brooklyn 5-3 

New York 5-3 

Milwaukee . 3-3 

Chicago 3-3 

Pittsburgh 3-3 

Philadelphia 2-5 

Cincinnati 1-6 


Homers 
Season Week 
73-48 3 

79-43 4 

61-61 6 

47-75 8 

59-61 4 

58- 65 3 

47-76 1 

63-58 5 

69-53 11 

69-55 10 

59- 67 7 

75-46 9 

47-72 7 

45-75 2 

62-60 5 

62-60 0 


Baiting 

Week Season 


Homers 

Season 


Pitching 

Season 


Lollai 

Skowion 

Kuenn 

Usher 

Boyd 

Woodling 

Zernisl 

Jensen 


Fo« 

Mantle 

Kaline 

Sieveis 

Boyd 

Woodlrng 

Smith 


Rivera 

Mantle 

Manweil 

2 lied with 
Colavrto 
Zeinial 
Williams 


Pierce 17-9 

Sturdivant 12-6 
Bunning 15-6 
Ramos 9-12 

loss 11-6 

Wynn 13-15 

Morgan 9-6 

Brewer 14-10 


Musial 

Reese 

Mays 

Mathews 

Walls 

2 lied wilh 

Bouchee 

Bell 


Musial .340 Musial 
Hodges 305 Snider 
Mays .334 Mays 
Aaron .326 Aaron 
Motyn .305 Banks 
Groat .328 Thomas 
Bouchee 288 2 lied with 

Robinson .325 Crowe 


29 Jackson 12-6 

34 Drysdale 12-7 

28 Cornea 33-10 

37 Buhl 16-6 

29 Droit 11-10 

17 Putkey 10-11 

16 Sanloid 16-S 

28 Lawrence 11-11 


HEROES AND GOATS 


THE SEASON (to Auguftt 24) 


RUNS PRODUCED 


Balling (AL) 
Batling(NL) 
Home run 
hitters (AL) 
Home run 
hitlers (NL) 
Pitching (AL) 
Pitching (NL) 
ERA (Al> 
ERA(NL) 
Compiiie 
games (AL) 
Complete 
games (NL) 
Team HR (AL) 
Team HR (NL) 
Team runs (AL) 
Team runs(NL) 
learn hits (AL) 
Team hits (NL) 


BEST 

Williams. Bos .381 
MusiaJ. St L 340 
Mantle. NY 32 
(1 per 13 AB> 
Aaron. Mil 37 
(I per 13 AB) 
Pierce. Chi 17-9 
Santord. Phil 16-S 
Turley NY 2 ID 
Podres. Bkn 2.745 
Pierce, Chr IS 
(in 27 starts) 
Gomea. NY 14 
(in 29 starts) 
Kansas City 14 
Milwaukee ISS 
New York 588 
Milwaukee 607 
New York 1133 
St. Louis 1193 


WORST 

Runnels. Wash .219 
Morgan. Chi 199 
Apaiicio Chi 0 
(474 AB) 
Ashburn. Phil 0 
<493 AB) 

Stobbs. Wash 6-16 
Roberts Phil 8-17 
Stobbs. Wash 6.17 
KliDpslein. Cm 5.28 
Kellner KC2 
(in 17 starts) 
KliDpsiein. Cm 1 
' n 16 starts) 


Baltin 


e73 


Fitlsbuigh 73 
Kansas City 458 
Pittsburgh 469 
Kansas City 1004 
Philadelphia 1001 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 
Mantle. NY (.334) 
Minoso, Chi (.311) 
Sieveis. Wash (.298) 
Fox Ch. (320) 
jensen. Bos (.279) 
NATIONAL LEAGUE 
Aaron. Mil (.325) 
Mays. NY ( 334) 
Musial. SI L (.340) 
Mathews. Mil (289) 
Hodges. Bkn (.305) 


Buns Teammates Total Buns 
Scored Batted in Produced 
109 55 164 

79 73 152 

85 55 140 

88 40 128 

65 61 126 


96 64 160 

90 S3 J43 

75 68 143 

£6 44 UO 

71 58 129 


Batting 
Home runs 
RBIs 
Pitching 


THE RCCKII 

AMERICAN LEAGUE 
Kubek. NY :03 
Held. KC 14 
Mans. Clev 42 
Fischer Chi 4-6 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 
Bouchee, Phil 288 
Bouchee, Phil 14 
Bouchee. Phil 62 
Santord, Phil 16-S 


SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 



How many of these famous places have you visited? 



Fast, comfortable air travel totlay makes it possible 
for you to visit tiic exciting vacation s[)ots and 
famous places you’ve always dreamed about — even 
on a short vacation. .\nd, wherever you want to go, 
the speed of ii»Klerii airliners gives you more time 
to spend at your destination, .\irlinc schedules are 


more convetiient than ever Iteforc. AVith family 
travel plans or air coach rates, the cost may be less 
than you think. 

Your airline ticket ofi'ice or travel agent can offer 
valuable suggestions to lielp make your vacation 
this year tlie best ever — tlirough air travel. 


The air is yours— use it! 

UNITED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION I^st Ifan/ord.Conn. • In (jiiimlti: (Miittilitiii /'rritl{^l\'hiliif)AifCn/// Co.fl.ltl. 

Detifufrs and buildert oj: PRATT & WHtTNEY AIRCRAFT rngims, HAMILTON STANDARD (/lopdlen and luibine aiicia/l n/uij/meiil, 
and SIKORSKY AIRCRAFT helict/pUH—for oar armtd fonts and Uiejxnesi aiiliurs in Uu world 




Sail ^NFooivinack and own tlio snn! 


'I'aki* a real rrsl! Tho kind you get only on a 
soa voyago in th<* warni. ndaxing, sunimor snn! 
.Moorcinack lias it— cvi-ry day. 

Pull vip a (It'fk cliiiir near llu’so snn worsldp- 
I)ors. Sail tin' sinoothosl soas tliis sido of para- 
ilisi', on a 8ft-dny ^loorcinac-k Luxury Cruise to 
South America! Aboard ship, you'll enjoy solid 


rtdaxation — or he as gay ns you wish. You’ll make 
stimulating in'W friends . . . speiiil <iays and 
nights ashore in exotie ports of call . . . sh'ep the 
whole night through in your spiveious outside 
stateroom. 

Arrangi* tliis really exciting vacation in the 
sun today— througli your travel agetit! 



TO StR Hi UlhKK.A 



MOORE- 

McCORMACK 


SS.day cruises to South America and return— S.S.ARGENTiNA...S.S.BRAZil cruises from $1.1 10. These 33,000-ton liners sail every 

three weeks from New York to: TRINIDAD • BARBADOS ■ BAHIA • RIO DE iANEIflO • SANTOS (Sao Paulo) • MONTEVIDEO • BUENOS AIRES 



fisherman’s 

CALENDAR 


so teagon opens 
S(' season closes 
C clear water 
U water tlirty, roily 
N water 
normal fiet’flhi 
SH slightly high 
H high 
VII eery high 
M H-alsr muddy 
L low 


rising 

WrSO water 50® 

VCw fishing good 
FVO fishing rery good 
FF fishing fair 
FP fishing poor 
OfJ outlook good 
<>V(; outlook rery good 
OF outlook fair 
OP outlook poor 


SAILFISH: FLOHIDA: Charter boats out of St. 
PptprsburR now adoptinc outriggers, have 
started going 2.'> miles into Gulf of Mexico 
after sails- Pioneering Captain Wyly Flint of 
Pass-A-Grille has tour fish cre<lite<l to his boat. 
Six sails boated, several hooked and lost in 
four-day period has West Coa.st astir in antici- 
pation of sailfi.sh bonanza. F'G/OG. F(J also 
out of Mayport on East Coast. 

TEXAS: Port Aransas boats, also now fishing 
for sails, report FG 'Of; in Texas Gulf waters. 
Mrs. Icy Thomas, Hou.<con, hauled in a 7- 
fool 3H-irteh sail on her maiden fishing trip last 
week. One Frwport-based boat caught three 
sails in three hours, and Port Aran.sas boats 
have observed the sails schooling. 

TROUT: iPAHo; Lake Pend Oreille yielding 
fair-size Dolly Vardens and Kamloop.s. the 
latter hitting lures fished deep. FVG on Selway 
around McGruder where few anglers present. 
Morning and evening fishing rewarding on 
Trapper Creek and Lake Cleveland but limited 
to jeep owners due to poor road acce.s.s. Im- 
passable Canyon yielding rainbows to 16 inches 
on Nos. 12 and 11 Grey Hackle Yellow. But 
Idaho spy confides real sport in Canyon is fall- 
run jack salmon on a light rod using Mepps 
size 2 brass. FVG in high lakes and state- 
wide OVG. 

NEW MEXICO; FF with unasual number of 
showers keeping most mountain streams H and 
M. However doggeil bait fishermen taking lim- 
its of pan-size brown and rainbows. Best fly- 
fishing is high in Pecos country, Canjilon and 
Trout lakes. OF. 

CAMPOR.vtA: Hot weather has slowed low-land 
fishing, but stream.s above 7.000 feel near sea- 
son's peak. Best bets on east slope Sierra: Rig 
Pine Creek lakes. Hilton lakes. Bishop Creek, 
Grant Lake. Bridgeport Lake, East and West 
Walker rivers. 



Going into bass country? 

Telephone ahead for reservations 

Favorite spinning rod. new lures, fresh monofilament on the 
spool— all are important. But ju.et as important is a place to stay, 
in the hass country you want to fish. 


biciti.sk colu.mbia: Parailise, Duffy. Lejeune 
and Mimpo lakes steady producers, but gen- 
erally FF/OF. 

mostasa: FVG for dry flies. George Ewing. 
Pittsburgh. Pa., fishing 48 miles up the Gal- 
latin Irom Bozeman, where a 2-pounder is enn- 
sidered large, took three trout in 5-pound cla.ss 
on tlry flies, FVG on Madison for big trout, and 
FG in Yellow.stone for small to medium-size 
fish. Lakes improving as weather cools, with 
Tiber Reservoir be.st for trout to 15 inches. 

STEE1.HEAO: OREGON: I-ower Deschutes 

around .Stiles L. C. Summer steelhead buffs re- 
port success as far upriver as Maupin on red and 
white wobbling spoons. FF G for fly fishermen 
on north Umpnua in early morning imd late 
evening. OG here as more fish seen going over 
Winchester Dam daily. Try Umpriua Special, 
large Grey Hackle, Palmer or Royal Coachman 
bucktail with size 6 or 4 hook. 

TUNA: MASSACHUSETTS: School tuna to 130 
pounds plentiful four to eight miles off Race 
Point, ami to 110 pounds on colored feather.s 
off Pollock Rip. Giants reported in Cape Cod 
Bay early In week. Allen Jones. Scarsdalc, N. Y.. 
fishing from Charlie Mayo's Chantey III. 
caught a 707-pouniicr in 4 hours 40 minutes. 
Jones's hluefin was hooked off Wood End Light, 
as was the 474-pounder taken from same boat, 
same day by l8-year-old George Rutherford of 
Poughkeepsie, N.Y. OVG tor sehoolies, uncer- 
tain for giants. 

co/ilinttcd 


Telephone ahead to be sure you get the accommodations you 
want, a boat— anything you'll need. Service is quick, easy to 
use. and the cost is low. Anti remember: keeping in touch with 
home by telephone will put e.xlra pleasure into your lishing trip. 


LONG DISTANCE RATES ARE LOW 

Station-tO'Station Calls 


For example: 


Mrsi tsch Added 
3 Minutes Minute 


Pittsburgh to Annapolis 60c 

New York to Waterville, Me. 80d 20i 

Atlanta to Welaka, Fla. 80(f 20<f 

Memphis to 

Charlottesville, V'a. 30d 


These rales apply every night after 6 and all day 
Sunday. Add the W h federut excise tax. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 

Call by Number. It's Twice as Fast. 



SEPTEMBER 2, 1957 


Boys 6 to 12 

learn faster. 



with a 

‘‘RAISED RIB” FOOTBALL 


^rSEAMLESB 

Here, at last, is a perfectly balanced, official size and weight foot- 
ball which young hands can grip securely. Used for training 
purposes in many schools, it is the ideal ball for teaching your 
youngster carrying, kicking, passing and receiving. 

Like other rubber-covered footballs by Seamless which are now 
approved for official high school and college games, the Raised 
Rib ball is constructed to take long, rough and tumble use. Made 
with Nylon winding and Butyl Kantleek bladder and valve, it 
has a waterproof, scuff-proof cover. 

Raised Rib Footballs from $9.60, as well as basketballs, tether 
balls and other inflated athletic balls by Seamless, are featured 
at leading sporting goods stores everywhere. Be sure to look for 
the name Seamless, your guarantee of quality and performance. 


ATHIETIC GOODS DIVISJON 

THE SEAMLESS RUBBER COMPANY 

New HAViN 3. CONN., as. A. 


fisherman' s 

CALENDAR continued 


VOVA SCOTIA: Outlook improvinR at Weilgo- 
pori Ahoiiothcr -six tuna havo lioen taken on 
•otJ and reel tliore thin season four of them 
last week. Largest wa.s a B.'ih-pnuniier lioated 
;n 1 hour and 20 minut«*s in Soldier's Rip l>y 
Rugcne G. Kirk of Morgantown. W. Va. Other 
•-una. weighed 515. 533 and 175 pounds. 

ATLANTIC SALMON: MAISK: SO until Sept. 
It) on chief salmon rivers. Maine agent reports 
Machias still singularly angler-free, and 204 
fish of a total 413 .salmon that have pus.sed 
•hrrjiigh researchers' traps at Machias are scot 
free in a five-mile stretch between Whitney ville 
and Machias. Water OVG. 

New Rki nswick: FVG on main Southwest 
Miramichi. FF on Little Southwest. FP on lit- 
tle N’ortliwest where water L, UT high. Dry 
flies recommended. Ft! on Restigouche. Mata- 
pedia. fpsalquitch. Outlook improving a.s rain 
raise* water level. 

PACIFIC SALMON: WaskinctoK; FalilllouA 
tishing has slowed a bit in sound waters but 
Blrait.s still hot. Noah Bay hottest. Best areas 
VVaddah Island along .5ridway, Slant Hock, 
Mushroom Rook and Oles Hole to eight miles 
out at sea. In San .luans, Waldron Island’s 
Point Fisheries and Point Hammond circled with 
boats taking hooknose silvers to 14 pounds and 
springs on herring strips. Anglers limit so fa.st 
they are handing over rods to usually neglected 
U-year-olds and grandmothers who go along 
with dad to increase day's sport and take. Nook- 
sack an<i Skagit river.s full of humpies, but FP. 
CALIFORNIA; FP outside Golden Gate. Veterans 
lament worst fishing this time of year in 20 
years. FP also in Monterey, Santa Cru?. bays, 
nil) FF <)G in Humboldt Bay. off mouths of 
Klamath and Trinity rivers. Thirty-pounder 
taken from Sacramento near Tehama where 
FG. 

UKITI.SH coi.fMBiA: F<i OVG ‘AS weather im- 
proves and runs build up. Campbell River tyee 
run picking up as eight fish to 45 pounds re- 
corded in one duv. FF at Rivers Inlet, but 
George Peterson of Tacoma. Wash., proved the 
e.xeeption last week with a 71-pounder. Ft; at 
Port .Mberni. Gold River and Muchalat .Arm. 
Ft; for silvers off Gamplrell River. Comox, 
QuHlicum. Gibsons and Texada. and FVG at 
Brentwood and Goltfstreani in Victoria area. 
OKec.on: Calm .seB.9 have been ideal for small 
boat anglers off Newport where FVtJ for silvers 
lo 18 pounds. Chinooks to 40 pounds. Anglers 
still warned lo avoid danger area.s in offshore 
fishing. Herring, mooched or trolled, producing 
limits offshore. Inside fishing on Columbia im- 
proving. and <)<: for main run of cbinooks yet 
to come. 

MARLIN: NEW YoUK; White marlin provid- 
ing fini- sport in four-mile-spuare area off Long 
Island's Shinnecock Inlet. One private boat 
had 13 marlin on in one day and lost them all. 
Eleven-year-old Gregory Weiss of Hampton 
Bays did much better when he took a 52 3 '1 
lioumier. and .Albert J- Ca|)uco of Bronx, N.Y. 
loj)pe<i them all with a 101-pounder. OVG. 
HAWAII; Last week eight blue marlin totaling 
2.4y.5 pounds were taken off Kona (see p.tge 
53i, Herb Morioka. fishing from William Hill's 
boat the Miss Kona took the week's largest, a 
hefty 744 pounder. 

SWORDFISH: NEW YDUK: 17-year-old John 
Isacs, of Bridgeport. Conn,, fishing from his 
falher’.s boat out "f .Montauk, brought in 
a .514 '<2-pound swordfish southeast of Block 
Island early last week. Young Isacs used 24- 
tliread line and a 9 0 Fin-Nor rei‘1 for his 2- 
hour 25-min»«e battle. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 

3 Eirhord lAr.'l 4 .N.P., Sill tamncck-Columbut 

C-'ljen. A.P. 131 , fo» FhOtOi. lOruJO" 6- Worlm Nolhon. 
I N P,. A.P., 18, S0-*jnwin^f 0, Atay. 30— lop riijfti. 
Hon, Knool Pi' 32 V«cr<> (««d. EutOpeon ;?1. Italp>< 
Thompson. 43. 53 -mac, by WiHion Sernsicn. 47 
Willi, Klein. 63 -Ari Shay. 64-I.N.P 69-Rirhaid 
Meek. 71 Orowimi by Eo Veb«l>; 73 McNomofO- 

Wo,hinoion Pn„. 


COMING 

EVENTS 

AUG. 30-SEPT. 8 

MTV * COlA>K TV • NETIVUKK RADIO 

All times E.V.T. except u-kere otherwise noted 


FRIDAY, AUGUST 30 
Baciboll 

• Chiugo Cub$ vs. SI. Louis Cardinals. Chicago. 2:2S p.m. 
(Mutual). 

Beating 

IVin<t|amm«rs $si(in| ffaca. Sania Cruz-San Francisco. 
Sania CruZ. Calil (through Aug. 31). 

Sailing Race. Stamford. Conn.-Uarlha's Vineyard, 
Mass, (through Sept. 2). 

Bexing 

■ Ralph Uupas vs. Johnny Busso, lightweights. 10 rds . 

• Miami Beach, Fla.. 10 p.m. (NBC). 

Foolball 

Prep All-America. Memphis, 

Golf 

Insurance City Open, S20,000, Wethersfield. Conn, 
(through Sept. 2>. 

Walker Cup Matches. Great Biilain vs. U.S.. Minneapolis 
(through Aug. 31). 

Handball 

National Senior Handball Championships, Detroit 
(through Sept. 2). 

Horse Racing 

Merchants & Citizens Handicap, $25,000, 3-yr.-olds & 
up, 1 3/4 m.. Saratoga Springs, N.Y, 

(I rollers) 

Rochester Trol, $20,000, Batavia. N Y. 

Shooting 

National Bench Rest Rifle Championships. DuBois, Pa. 
(through Sept. 2) 

Tennis 

USLTA National Singles Championship, Forest Hills. H.Y. 
(through Sept 8). 


SATURDAY. AUGUST 31 
Air Racing 

Closed Course Midget Airplane Racing. Fort Wayne. 
Ind. (through Sept. I). 

Aulo Racing 

NASCAR National Midget Auto Racing Championship, 
$5,000, IsUp. N.Y. 

NASCAR Short Track Division Race, Los Angeles. 

SCCA Areata Road Races, Areata, Calif, (through Sept. 1). 
SCCA Red River Region Race. Mansfield. La. (through 
Sept 1). 

Baseball 

e Chicago Cubs vs. SL Louis Cardinafs, Chicago, 2:2S 
• p.m. (NBC-TV: Mutual-radin). 
a Brooklyn Dodgers vs. New York Giants, Brooklyn. 
1:45 p.m. (CBf). 

Baaling 

Silver Cup, unlimited hydros. Detroit. 

Marsden Trophy, Michigan canoe marathon. Lake Huron, 
Mich (through Sept. 1). 

North American 6 Meter Saifing Championships, Rochas- 
let. N.Y. 

Feolbolt 

(Professional— aihibition) 

Oelroil Lions vs. Washington Redskins. Birmingham. 

Los Angeles Rams vs. Chicago Cardinals, Portland, Ore. 


Horse Racing 

• Olympic Handicap. $2$,000, 3-yr-olds t up. 1 1/8 m.. 
Atlantic City, N.Y., 5 40 p.m. (NBC). 

• American Derby. $100, 1)M. 3-yr-olds, 1 3/16 m. (turl 
course). Washmglun Park, III , 6.15 p.m. (NBC). 

■ The Hopeful, $30,000, 2-yr-olds, 655 f-, Saratoga Springs, 
N.Y., Sp.m. (CBS). 

Del Mar Derby. $25,000. 3-yr-olds. 1 1/8 m., Del Mar. 
Calif. 


Malar<Ysliv>9 

Nalionaf Championships, SI. Paul. 


Rodeo 

Ellensburg Rodeo. $6,600, Lllensburg, Wash, (through 
Sept. 2). 

Shoaling 

National High Powar Championships. Cimp Perry, Ohio 
(through Sept 10). 

SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER I 
Basebolt 

• Cincinnati Radlegs vs. Milwaukee Braves. Cincinnati. 
2:25 p.m. (Mutual). 

Herseshee Pitching 

National Horseshoe Pitching Championships. Salisbury. 
Md. (through Sept. 2). 

continued 





Travelers Checks 

Best protection any traveler can have 
against theft or loss of funds. Famous 
for over 50 years— accepted like cash 
everywhere. Promptly refunded if lost 
or stolen. Cost only $1 per $100. Good 
until used. Buy them at your BANK. 


riRST NATIONAl CITY BANK 
YRAVELIRS CHECKS 

Backed by The First Nalienel City Bank of New York 
Member federal Deposit Insurance Cerperotien 


for boys of all ages 

who know the score 


SNAP . . . IT'S OPEN! FUCK . . . IT S CLOSED! 

For the name of neoretf Store, write MADISON SQUARE, 3S N. Fourth St.. Columbus 15. Ohio 


Need a Bodyguard? 


Take First National City Bank 


STRATBURY 


^adlsoti ^guare 


and 




S6.95 


big boys 3 to 6 o 
little boys' 12'/] to 3 


^ ^ Dad and son alike will find the slim 
Madison Square Slip-on on exciting 
combination of doss ond comfort. The 
Tolon Shu-lok odjusfs easily to any foot 
s guaranteed for the life of the shoe. 


everywhere 

in style and comfort 


ALPAGORA 


"Surburban Doublit" by 
Stratbury is moderately-priced 
pro fashion . . . with MILIUM 
insulated lining for all-weather 
comfort. Available in 100% 
all wool tweed or cashmere 
and wool blend . ■ . there's 
hand detailing for better 
fit. City'n suburbia 
smartness isn't all . . . 
there's also bulkfree 
freedom of action 
and all-season comfort 
thanks to the MILIUM 
insulated lining. 
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THE 

MOST 

PRACTICAL 

SPORT 

YOU 

CAN 

ENJOY 

FLY 

THE 

PIPER 




The business of travel becomes a pleasure 
. . . the fun of travel is redoubled . . . when 
you fly your own Piper Tri-Pacer. 

Simplified controls and tricycle landing 
gear have added a brand new “fun factor” 
(and safety factor, too) to flying. You fly 
the 130 mph 4-passenger Tri-Pacer as 
easily as you drive a car- for faster, more 
convenient busines trips, and the pleasant 
exhilaration of one of the world's best 
sports. As One doctor put it: “An hour in 
my Tri-Pacer is like a day off." 

Useful in business, flying is the most 
practical sport you can enjoy. Your Piper 
dealer makes it so easy, too, with the Piper 
"Learn as You Travel" program. See him 
for details or write for full-color Tri-Pacer 
brochure. Dept. S-7. 







PIPl K 


(I 


AIRCRAFT CORPORATION • Lock Haven. p«nn«v>»a' 




COMING EVENTS 

MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 2 

SCCA Rice. Thompson Conn. 
USAClOOMileNilionalChampionshiRRice OuQooin III. 
USAC SOO Mile Kitionil Championship Pleasuie Cai Race. 
Trenlon, N J 

NASCAR Soulhein SOO. $50,000. Dailintlon. S.C 
Boseboll 

• Chicaio Cubs vs MiUaukee Biives. Chicago. I 55 p.m, 
(Mutual). 


■ Jeiiy Luedee vs Fieddr Mach, lightweights 10 rds . 
St. Nick’s, Nev< Yolk. ID 30 p.m. (DuMont). 

Boating 

Runabout (44 cubic inches) Nationals Millville NJ 
Golf 

Waite Memorial Touinamenl. Shawnee-an-Oelawaie. Pa. 
(through Sepl. 8). 

Horse Racing 

Washington Park Handicap, $100,000. J-yc-olds 8 up, 
I m . Washington Park III 

Del Mai Handicap $30 000. 3-yt-olds £ up, I 1 8 m. 
Del Mar. Calrt 

fall High weight Handicap $25 000. all ages. 5 1 . Belmont 

Park N Y 

(Trotters) 

Horseman Futurity (trot), $21 000. Indianapolis. 
Horseman Fulurily (pace). $15,000. Indianapolis. 

Track & Field 

National AAU Junior 15 Kilo Championships. Santa 
Monica. Calif 

TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 3 
Archery 

National Championships, Sacramento (through Sepl 5). 

North Ameiiean Dragon Sailing Championship Ipledo 
(through Sepl 6) 

Horse Roclng 
(Tiotters) 

The Horseman Slakes. $25 000. Indianapolis. 
WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 4 
Baseball 

• Chicago Cubs vs. Cincinnati Redlegs Chicago. I 55 p m. 
(Mutual). 

Booling 

Comet Inlernalional Sailing Race Atlantic Highlands, 
N J (through Sept 7). 

Manhasset Say Race Week, Port Washington. N Y. 
(through Sept. 8). 

Boxing 

■ Gene Fullmer vs. Chico Veiar middleweighls. 10 rds , 
West Iordan, Utah. 10 p m. (ABC). 

Golf 

Marvin Worsham Memorial Junior Open, Bethesda, Md. 
(through Sepl 6). 

THURSDAY. SEPTEMBER 5 
Boseboll 

• New York Yankees vs. Boston Red Soa, 1 5Sp m (Mutual). 
(Amateur) 

little World Sertes, AmtrKan legion Baseball bnils, 
Billings Mont (Ihiough Sept. 9). 

FRIDAY. SEPTEMBER 6 
Lown Bowling 

American Lawn Bowling Assn. Championship ot Cham- 
pions Tournament. Whilefield N H (through Sept 9) 
Boxing 

• Joe Miceli vs. Johnny Saxton welletweiglils 10 rds., 

• Washington, D C . 10 p.m (NBC) 

Golf 

San francisco Open, $5,000. San Fiancisco (through 
Sept 8) 

Horse Show 

John Wotlord Memorial Challenge Equestrian Trophy, 
Colorado Springs. Colo, (through Sept 8) 

SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 7 
Auto Racing 

USAC lOO Mile Championship Race Syracuse N v. 
Booling 

NQA Division I WoMd Championships. Ml Caimel. III. 
(through Sepl 9). 

Football 

(Prolessional- exhibition) 

San francisco 49ers vs Chicago Cardinals Seattle. 
Rodeo 

World'sChampionship Rodeo $7 300. Fort Madison. Iowa. 
Tennis 

• USLTA National Singles Championship Forest Hills. N Y. 
semitinals (also Finals Sept. 8) (NBC'). 

SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 8 
Auto Racing 

NASCAR Road America 500 Sports Car Classic. Elkhait 
Lake. Wis. 

Dog Show 

Westchester Kennel Club Show Purchase N.Y. 

*See local lislirg. 
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NEW 


ROYAI. 

TRITON 



Aimourn'in*; a iich; 
lornuilalioM of 
Kojal Triton 10-30 
the amazing 
inii nlc motor oil 


Now more than ever before 
all-weather lioyal Triton 10-30 
[jrolongs your engine’s Irouhle-frei; 
{icrforniance for thout^aiuls of 
extra miles. Iloyal Triton 10--30. the 
all-weaLluT grade of the amazing 
purple motor oils. Ask for it 
wherever fine motor oils arc sold. 




:v 







UNION OIL COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 

Let Angtlti: Union Olt Bldg. • New York: 4S Rocliefcller Plsze • CMcago: IKS Bankert SIdg. • Kantat City. Mo.; SI! W. 47lh St. • Daltat: Fidelity Union Lite Btdg. 
Ph.ladelshia: No. One Wynnewoofl Rd., Wynnewoed. Pa. e Botion: 2U Harvard Avo. a New Orleans: 644 Nafl Bank of Commerce Bldg, e Atlanta: 1401 Peachtree Sl 
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PHOTOGRAPHS BY HY PESKIS' 


...AND THE 
VEEP SAT 
DOWN 


But before he did, Vice-President Rademacher, 
of Youth Unlimited, stayed nearly six rounds 
with Heavyweight Champion Floyd Patterson 

by MARTIN KANE 


P KTK Rademachkii. the amateur 
boxer brazenly aspiring to Floyd 
Patterson’s heavyweight title, came 
into the ring at Sick’s Stadium in Se- 
attle looking like Willard before Tole- 
do. Five rounds and a fraction later he 
was rolling on the canvas for the sev- 
enth time, a helpless hulk but a hero 
nonetheless. He was groggy and reeling 
as deputy sheriffs all but carried him 
to his dressing room, but he had a sense 
of unprecedented achie%'ement to bear 
him up, too. And 20 minutes after that 
he was once again the man in the gray 
llannel boxing trunks, serenely poised 
and issuing concise, precisely phrased 
statements to a somewhat embarras.sed 
press, most of which had predicted he 
would last no more than a round or 
two, some of which had demanded bit- 
terly that the fight be banned. 

But Pete Rademacher, though badly 
beaten, seven times on the canvas and 
the seventh time knocked out, was 
still a liero. He had in some degree jus- 
tified a preposterous fight, not because 
he ever had more than a minimal 
chance to win it, but because he had 

THE VEEP conlemplale.-? his po.sition after 
Patterson’s right has dropped him, an in- 
nocent amateur, for a second time in the 
fifth round. He was down .seven times in all. 


given a full measure of courage, some 
measure of quite unexpected ability 
and a large measure of devotion to an 
ideal. He enjoys boxing (“I loved every 
minute of the fight”) and takes defeat 
with grace. He believes that the fight- 
er’s essential qualities, courage and 
skill, can be an inspiration to the young. 

The young who saw Pete Rademach- 
er. Olympic heavyweight champion, 
take on Floyd Patterson, world’s pro- 
fessional champion, must surely have 
been inspired. Some were even inspired 
to climb over the fence to see him fight. 
This rank amateur, fighting for the first 
time in a professional ring, fighting for 
the first time for more than three two- 
minute rounds, .succeeded in knocking 
down, by official account, the heavy- 
weight champion of the world and ac- 
tually outfought him in the first two 
rounds. What it added up to, in the 
end, was a moral victory for Rade- 
macher and for Youth Unlimited, that 
strange organization of which he is a 
vice-president and for which he fought 
on salary. Youth Unlimited (SI, Aug. 
J9) has won itself a place in the sport- 
ing sun and in one night has acquired a 
nationally known executive. 

The fight had its mysterious mo- 
ments, some of which were explained in 
coiitin tied 
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VEEP DOWN 

coiitin ufd 

dressing room postiudes. The pattern 
nas simple, however. Rademacher at- 
tacked early, was winded early and 
succumbed in time to a .succession of 
knockdowns. "f>ach time it was a lit- 
tle harder to get up,” he recalled. 

One mystery was that during the 
first two rounds I’atterson threw little 
more than a dozen punches un<\ missed 
often, while Rademacher was landing 
with awkward hooks and rights. Awk- 
ward indeed, I’allerson said later, l)ut 
made effective by their very clumsi- 
ness. "He is a sneaky puncher,” the 
champion explained. "You don’t know 
when to expect a i)unch.” That (fid not 
explain why I’alterson refused to re- 
turn the fire. "It was the strategy of 
my fight.” I’atterson said. "I wanted 
him to get tired in the early rounds so 
I couhl open him up later.” 

That, of course, is what happened. 
Rademacher was clearly tired by the 
third round, though he insists that he 
got his second wind in the fourth. He 
had shown this tendency to tire in 
training, when he would puff badly aft- 
er a few rounds of sparring. Boxing’s 
amateurs start their profes-sional ca- 
reers with four-round bouts. 

Another mystery was the so-called 
second-round knockdown of Patterson, 
which ga%'e Rademacher four seconds 
of glory. To many ringsiders, including 
this one. it appeared that Patterson 


slipped after taking a right to the head. 
Certainly he did not take his sutlden 
fall too seriously. On the canvas the 
champion’s face wore an embarrassed, 
quizzical grin. Referee Tommy Lougli- 
rari, former light heavyweight cham- 
pion. did not start u count, though the 
timekeeper reached four. But Patter- 
son insisted he really wa.s knocked 
down, and Loughran in.sisted he had 
regarded it as a knockdown. 

STILL ANOTHER MYSTERY 

Then there was the third-rounrt mys- 
tery when, figliting at close (luarlers, 
Patterson slung Rademacher with a 
left uppercut. Rademacher sagged and 
Patterson slipped a left arm around 
his waist and held him uj), seemed even 
to lift him. There were two explana- 
tions of this, one by Patterson and one 
by Cus D'Amato, Ids manager. 

‘T could have pushefl him down,” 
Patterson said, "hut lliat would have 
been dirty fighting. It was better to 
hold him up.” D’Amato, on the otlier 
hand, said Patterson’s move was a pre- 
cautionary one. 

"I Ijad told him that this fellow was 
a very sneaky puncher who coulci pre- 
tend to be hurt and then throw a liard 
right,” Cus said. "He di<ln’t want to 
be hit with the right so he moved in 
and clinched.” It looked like much 
more than a clinch. 

In that third round Rademacher 
suffered the first of seven knockdowns. 
There was no mystery to that. He just 


mis.sed with a couple of wild swing.s 
and wa.'< caught with a right to the 
head. He took a nine-count on his 
knees, wisely saving himself. 

He .scored with a hard right to the 
head and two good rights to the body 
in the fourth round when, as he relates 
it. he began to get back his wind. Ry 
this time, though, Patterson wa.s be- 
ginning to look like his fighting self, 
retaliating powerfully when stung and 
putting his punches together. He wa.s 
hitting harder and sharper. Even a 
jah caused Rademacher to grimace, and 
a Patterson left tliat landed under the 
heart undoubtedly took steam out of 
the amateur challenger. Such a heart 
punch, Tommy Loughran had been 
saying at luncli before the fight, is not 
fully felt until the following round. 
.\nd in the following round Rade- 
macher was knocked down four times. 

Every one of the seven knockdown 
punches in the fight was a right to the 
head. Rademacher thoughtfully look a 
nine-count each time. On the second 
fourth-round knockdown he .sat with 
knees drawn up, staring at the time- 
keeper. a look of self-disgu.st on his 
face. He took the third knockdown 
count on one knee. 'I’he fourth was 
caused by a right to the back of the 
head, delivered as he spun away to 
escape Patterson’s mounting fury. At 
the end of the round Rademacher was 
hacked into a corner trying to dodge a 
barrage that came from all directions. 

cojiPHHi'd on }M'jv b'S 



A LONG LEFT JAB oonlort.s Champion Patterson’s face as he attempt.s to move into 
close quarters with Challenger Radeniachpr. Soon afterward, the veep was floored again. 



YOUTH UNLIMITED pre.xy, Mike Jen- 
nings, grips Mrs. Pete Rademacher's hand. 
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EVENTS & DISCOVERIES 


BASEBALL: THE ODDITIES OF AUGUST • MR. KEEGAN GOES 
THROUGH WASHINGTON • GETTING TO KNOW LAKE ERIE • THE 
PONY SOCIAL STRUCTURE • FIVE NEW RECORDS AT BONNEVILLE 


BASEBALL IN THE STRETCH 

R edleg fans hanged Manager Bird- 
ie Tebbets in effigy from a trestle 
at Granville Road and Delta Avenue 
in Cincinnati to celebrate their team’s 
loss of six straight. “If I'd been there,” 
said Birdie glumly, on getting the 
news. “I’d have helped them.” The 
Chicago White Sox’s unsung Bob 
Keegan startled everyone in Comiskey 
Park, not excluding himself, by pitch- 
ing (see below) the season’s first no- 
hit game. 

The 1957 baseball races had a rich 
peppery flavor of their own as August 
drew to a close and the teams came 
laboring into the home stretch; but if 
tempers were rising and nerves fraz- 
zling, according to traditional pattern, 
the teams were not exactly jostling 
shoulder to shoulder as they left the 
final turn. The National League con- 
test, which had been so nerve-rack- 
ingly close for so long, now seemed 
reasonably predictable— at least the 
gamblers thought so, for you could get 
7 to 1 last week if you were willing to 
bet against Milwaukee. A bet against 
the Yankees, at a time when their 
lead was approximately the same as 
h'ilwaukee’s, was priced at 10 to 1. 
The most exciting competition was go- 
ing on further down the line: between 
Boston and Detroit for third in the 
American League and St. Louis- 
Brooklyn for second in the National 
League. And August might yet be re- 
membered best for an individual war 
—timeless Ted Williams’ stirring strug- 
gle (.378 and 31 home runs) with 
Mickey Mantle (.376 and 32 home 
runs) for supremacy at the plate. 

In a larger sense, the most provoca- 
tive development of the month— per- 
haps the most provocative develop- 
ment in many years— was major 
league baseball’s invasion of the Far 
West (see page 5i). When the New 
York Giants definitely decided to go to 


San Francisco, the shape of baseball 
changed overnight; the Giants all but 
scuttled the Pacific Coast League by 
their decision and left a vacuum which 
made further extension of big league 
baseball the speculative talk, not only 
of Los Angeles, but of such thriving 
metropolises as Seattle and Portland. 
Back East, Mayor Phillip I. Bayt of 
Indianapolis invited the Washington 
Senators to move to the “boom city 
of the Midwest,” and it was hard not 
to wonder if there were going to be 
enough big league teams to go around. 

The mood of innovation seeped to 
the dugout level too: Paul Richards, 
manager of the Baltimore Orioles, was 
teaching two of his pitchers. Right- 
hander George Zuverink and Lefty Ken 
Lehman, to play first base. He had, he 
believed, an answer to the platoon sys- 
tem, for by alternating them between 
the mound and first he could keep 
both in the game for nine innings and 
juggle them back and forth at will. 


August, in fact, was a month in 
which anything was beginning to 
seem possible. When an 88-pound 
Mexican boy named Angel Macias 
won the Little League World Series 
for Monterrey by pitching a perfect 
game at Williamsport, Pa. (thereby 
prompting the president of Mexico to 
invite the whole team to the national 
palace), a wonderful rumor swept Pitts- 
burgh— that the eighth-place Pirates 
had immediately offered him a $50,000 
bonus. Angel is 12 years old. 

NIGHT’S WORK 

R obert Charles Keegan is a 36- 
year-old Chicagoan who is some- 
times called upon to work afternoons 
and other times, on only fairly short 
notice, nights. In some people this 
might lead to mild occupational ten- 
sion, but as a Major league pitcher 
Bob Keegan has come to take the 
continued 


CURRENT WEEK AND WHAT’S AHEAD 

• Call of the Wild 

Because of their “deadly effectiveness” in calling ducks and gee.se, the Depart- 
ment of Interior banned electronic bird-calling devices (mostly well-amplified re- 
cordings of the sounds birds make while eating) for the coming hunting season. 
Penalty for their use: $500 or six months in jail or both. 

• Poet of the West 

Although Pete Rademacher may not accept the IBC’s offer to fight in Madison 
Square Garden (“I kind of lean away from them”), Promoter Jack Hurley, Seat- 
tle’s leading prose poet, thinks Pete's boxing future could be bright. Sings Hurley: 
“He's as confident as Einstein doing long division.” 

# Hope in the Isles 

The British, after a long period of austerity in their annual track meets with 
Russia, think they see prosperity ahead. They lost the meet again last week, but 
by only 26 points. Britons dominated the running events and even did surprisingly 
well in the field. "At the European champion.ships next August,” said one expert, 
“Britain is going to be the longest thorn in Russia's side." 

# Bud vs. the Bug 

Bud Wilkinson, the football coach who thinks of everything, brooding about the 
havoc Asian Flu could wreak on a football team, has arranged to have his Okla- 
homa squad inoculated any day now. 
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uncertainty for granted. Ii was from 
the Chicago papers, one flay last week, 
that he learned that either he or Jack 
Har.shman wouhl pitch for the White 
Sox the following night. 

"I didn't know whether I was pitch- 
ing or not.” say.s Keegan. "But I went 
througli my pitching-day routine any- 
way. To bed early — before midnight — 
and up lale." 

He rose al)out Kh^lO. ate a good 
breakfast of ham and eggs, read tiie 
morning papers, watclied a soap opera 
on television, dipped into a paper- 
back novel called The litirlinniiiiK, Aft- 
er lunch he tried to take an hour’s 
nap. but after 1.') minutes bis neigh- 
bor’s hulhlog came in and bounced on 
him, 80 be tlidn’t get the re.st his .sched- 
ule called for. "But I felt good,” 
Keegan says. ‘T fell good all day.” 

ft wa.sn't until late afternoon, at 
the l)all park, that Keegan learned 
that lie, and not Harshman. would 
pitch the second game of the twi-night 
double-header against the Senators. 
Warm-ng up witli Coacli Ray Berres. 
he had the pitcher’s not infrefpient pre- 
game feeling that he “had nothing.” 

"My motion was bad. I was rushing 
it and I didn’t have a good follow- 
through. Berres was disgusted with me. 
He didn’t say anything, but lie made 
faces that expressed his view.” 

But by the eighth inning everybody 
in Comi.skey I’ark knew that Bob Kee- 
gan was on his way to a no-hitter. Kee- 
gan knew it too — he could see the 
scoreboard iSenators: 0 hits) as well as 
anybody el.se. He had disposed of 19 
batters, given only two walks. In the 
eighth, Second Baseman Nellie Fox 
mafle a one-handed atop of a hard 
ground ball, and llie crowd sighed- 

"I was very relaxed at the start of 
the ninth.” Keegan says. “I knew we 
had a six-run lead and that we’d win 
the game even if I didn't get the no- 
hilter.” Pinch Hitter Jim Lemon led ofT 
the inning and grouiuicd out on the 
first pilch, a low slider. Another pinch 
iiitler, Julio Bequer, came up. 

“He'.s suppo.“e(l to be a low-ball, 
first-ball hitter, so I knew I bad to keep 
the hall up and that I ha<l to get it in a 
good spoi.” Bequer fouled olT the first 
two pitche.s, Itiok two balls and struck 
out on a changeup. 

Eddie Yost steppcf! up — and Kee- 
gan renicinher.s, ''Somei’dng in the 
back of niy mind told me I was going to 
gel him out. I remernhe el he hit into 
a double play in ihesixtn on a fast hall, 
so I gave him one. a little high hecau.se 


r think he like.s them down a little. 
'I’lien I gave him the slider.” Yost 
swung and hit a foul pop up near the 
stands, and the White Sox first base- 
man sfiueex.fid it in his big glove. At 30. 
Boh Keegan (9 won, 0 lost for the sea- 
son) had pitched the only nf)-hilter in 
the majors this year. 

Back home after midnight. Keegan 
sat uj) for a while with his wife Lois 
over sandwiches and milk. 

BATTLE OF LAKE ERIE 

P i.rvoiN'C into I>ake Erie at San- 
dusky. Ohio on a recent Saturday 
morning. Or. Harry Brigg.sswani north 
all day. all night and all the next morn- 
ing, aiul finally waded ashore late Sun- 
day afternoon at Point Pelec, Canada. 
He had covered 30 miles in 34 hours 
minutes, which is not fa.sl time. 
"Someone else can set the speed rec- 
ord,” he says. "I just wantetl to get 
across.” 

Dr. Briggs is not a physician but a 
Ph.D. who teaches liistory at the Uni- 
versity of Alaska in Anchorage, a com- 
pact. blue-eyed, crew-cut man of 36. 
He swam more for the ativenlure of it 
than anything else, and the exploit 
cost him money but tlidn’t make him 
any. Tlie attendants in the boats which 
accompanied him were sailors and ma- 
rine.s— Briggs is a lieutenant in the 
Marine Corps Reserve — and the John- 
son outboard motor company supplied 
five motors for use on the guide boats. 

One problem for distance swimmers, 
unsuspected by outsiders, is what to 
think about as they swim. ‘‘I arranged 



for the people in the guide liout to give 
me a wigwag signal every 1.5 minutes, 
meaning that I should change strokes 
from one side to the other. I figured I 
would make the trip in 30 liours and so 
would see this .signal I’iO times. 1 de- 
cided to keep track: one ihiirn ami Ilfl 
to go; tiro doiru and ! IH to go and so on 
to the oifl. .‘\nd J did keep track a.s far 
as 80 down and 40 to go. Then my 
right arm went bad and I could swim 
only on my left side, and there was no 
more need for signals. 

“I al.so occupied my mind by work- 
ing out simple malheinatical prob- 
lems, and all tlie ivaj’ across I kept 
reminding myself; when you gel near 
the shore you mu.st remember to ask 
for your .swim trunks and put them 
on." '.Distance swimmers usually wear 


no trunks, chiefly because even flu* 
slight con.striction of the waistband 
may help to bring on cramps.) 

"In all those 30 miles I came acros.s 
only two oiijects in the water: a fish 
net anchored to the bottom 300 yards 
ofT Kelley’s Lsland and a very dead fish 
which I could smell for five minutes 
before I got to it. 

"Every tiour 1 took some nourish- 
ment. I drank a lot of tangerine juice 
with dextrose added and once, tread- 
ing water, I ate a Clark bar. 1 needed 
something hot. and for tliat I liad one 
of the Gerber baby foods — strained 
chicken, mixed with something ti> 
make it a liquid so I could drink it 
from a coke bottle. It helped a lot. 

"After about three hours, the water 
begins to afTecl your eyes and your 
vision gets cloudy. il threw away n.y 
goggles after the first 20 minutes be- 
cause they leaked, i Toward the end, 
I couldn’t see the small boat beside me 
anri liad to guide m.vself by the big 
cruiser where they had the galley. The 
blurred vision didn’t worry me: it has 
happened before on other long swims. 
It clears uj) in a day or so. 

"Once, early Sunday morning, they 
let me pull alongside the boat up 
ahead, ju.st for the psychological lift. 
It's lougli to keep swimming hour 
after hour and never catch ujt. 

"'rile worst spot came near tlie eiul. 
naturally. 1 asked one of the marines, 
‘How far'-” and he said, ’Four miles,’ 
An hour later I asked another one. 
and lie saiil, ‘Four and a half miles.’ 
That was a little hard on morale. 

"I kept thinking of that cruiser, and 
the hunk in the cabin, and getting into 
the bunk and going to sleep. Also I 
imagined myself climbing out on the 
bank and beginning to cry because it 
was finally over, and the idea was so 
real tliat I began to cry right there in 
the water, with miles yet to swim. 

"When the horn on the crui.ser be- 
gan to blow, and blow, and blow. 1 wh-s 
in a kiiul of delirium, but I heard it 
and knew tliat we were nearly there 
and that f was going to make if. Then 
my foot touclied the bottom, and 1 
remembered to ask for my swim trunk's 
and pul tliem on. -My eyesight was ju.sf. 
about gone liy that time. I couldn’t, 
see the people on the bank as 1 wadetl 
out. But I lieard them cheering.” 

PONY PRICES 

tTi/JK j'o.vv TAHT— in which lii- 
tie boys in sailor suits and liltlo 
girls in straw hats with ball fringe on 
the brim used to ride down country 
cviiliiiiird 



“Where's Mr. Slonehain’s office?” 
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lanes— is a Ihinp of ilie past. Sailor 
suits and fringe-trimmed hats are hard 
to find nowadays, and country lanes 
themselves are getting scarcer: and 
the $25 pony that used to draw the 
carl cannot be found at all. What you 
can find, though it sounds imjirobable. 
is a single Shetland pony which sold, 
not long ago, for $56,000. It was the 
highest price ever paid in ihe history 
of the breed. 

The pony’s name is C-.Jo’s Topper. 
He Ls a 5-year-old sorrel stallion, with 
a white mane and tail, and he stands 
-11 inches high. He is not, of course, the 
stocky', stiff-haired kind of Shetland 
pony that makes a fine children’s pel. 
He is a show pony, as delicately made 
as any Thoroughbred or Arabian 
horse, and he steps lygh in fancy har- 
ness, drawing a little buggy around a 
show ring. That i.s, he did, from the 
time he was six monlh.s old until quite 
recently, and over the years he ac- 
(juired a vast collection of honors: 83 
top awards, including five grand cham- 
pionships at various shows, the na- 
tional grand championship of 1956 and 
28 blue ribbons for solo performances. 
Because of his show record and his top- 
flight pedigree, Topper’s stud fee is 
$1,000, and his stud book is full 
through .July 1958. 

'I’he sale at which Topper brought 
his record price took place at an auc- 
tion in Perry, Okla. on a day when the 
temperature readied 107 . A five-man 
syndicate (four Louisianans, one 
Georgianl did the buying and were 
glad to get Topper at the price; they 
were prepared to pay more. Four of 
the members paid their shares over to 
the fifth, who then made out a single 
check for $56,000. Topper’s former 
owners, Mr. and Mrs. Clifton C, Teague 
of Sherman. Texas, wanted it that 
way. They felt, reasonably enough, 
that a photostatic copy of the check 
would make a nice memento. 

But what about the stocky, amiable 
children’s pony, Topper’s more muscu- 
lar and less elegant cousin? Well, there 
are more of those around than ever 
before, and the demand for them is 
steady, i Pony prices used to drop off in 
the winter, when pony-ride concession.s 
shut down and sold off their animals, 
but they don't any more.) The sub- 
urban market is booming. .So is the 
giveaway market; ponies make good 
prizes for children’.^ contests and tele- 
vision shows. They don't cost much, 
yet parents accept them bappilj' as 
prestige items and chiJdren ecstati- 


cally as dreams-come-true. ITices 
range from $250 to $.300, and nice carts 
with wicker bodies are available at 
$275. This is. admilledly, a consider- 
able advance beyond the prices of 
1902. But one thing hasn’t changed at 
all over the years: maintenance. A 
handful of oats still goes a long way 
with a pony. Give him plenty of hay 
and water, and he lives happily on 
next to nothing, ju.st as he did in the 
lime of Queen Victoria. 

ROLLING STONE 

S Tiiti.iNC Moss. England’s leading 
sports-car driver, is a cool .sort of 
fellow and a veiy competent man at 
the wheel of a howl'ng-fast auiomobile 
—a fortn’ght ago, in fad, he beat the 
all-buT-unbealahle .luan Manuel Fan- 
gio of Argentina in ft.-ily's Grand IVi.x 
of Pescara. He is 27 years old but seems 
older, partly because he is bald and 
partly becau.se he has an air of reserve; 
when one meets him it is impo-ssible to 
be surpri.sed by the fact that he drifted 
into racing only after failing to satisfy 
earlier ambitions to become 1 ) a den- 
tist and 2) a hotel manager. Also, Moss 
is a small man— he stands only 5 feet 
7. This combination of size and tem- 
perament brought him from Europe to 
do a job of work last week at Utah’s 
while, smooth Bonneville Salt Flats. 

A cur'ous, hopped-up version of the 
Engli.sh MG sports car— a machine 
especially tailored to fit his body- 
awaited him. The car was shaped like 
!i tear and painted light blue; it stood 
only three feet off the ground, its pow- 
er plant was placed amidship.s and in 
front of it, beneath a Plexiglas bubble, 
was just space enough to allow Moss to 
recline almost supine, like a man on a 



SONG OF THE ROAD 

Carol rode on my motorbike — 
She rodi' in back of nu* — 

I hit a bump at 65 
.^nd rode on Carokssly. 

— J.-l.MES H. NBSHJTT 


chaise longue, and drive. The car had 
only one brake, a single disc mounted 
inboard to apply pre.ssure on the rear 
wheels; a body flap was built to open 
and supply it with cooling air when ap- 
plied. The superoharged and “modi- 
fied” engine built around a little four- 
cylinder MG block (and cooled by two 
radiators) was formidable indeed: the 
tiny car’s gear-shifting speeds: .59 
miles an hour for first to second, H'3 for 
second to third, 159 from third to top. 

The MG factory had built the “Ex- 
perimental 181” to break the world 
Clas.s F record for the flying mile, 
203.9 miles an liour, set by an earlit'r 
MG. Moss set out for Utah, only min- 
utes after his dramatic victory over 
Fangio, a.s phlegmatically as a plum- 
ber leaving to install a new tyjie of 
dishwasher in a model kitchen. He 
made a four-hour drive to Rome, got a 
plane for I.ondun at 4 o’clock in the 
morning, duly arrived, went to liis 
office, .spent the day involved in paper 
work, caught a transatlantic plane, 
went soundly to sleep and — after vari- 
ous plane change.s— arrived in Utah 
at 10 the next night. He went to bed 
and to sleep again, hopped out at 5 
and reported briskly for work. 

Delays ensued— the gleaming .salt 
was moist from rain, and three days 
finally elapsed before the lest was 
matle. Moss was unperturbed. He has, 
he says, never been nervous before a 
race. ‘T would worry only if a vulture 
plopped down on the bumper before 
the race. You see, I’m very supersti 
tious.” He seemed absolutely uninter- 
ested in the condition of the hot little 
car. “My job is to drive. I really know 
very little about what the others are 
doing.” 

He drove up and down the 10-mile 
course a few times to get the feel of the 
car and then, at 6;;10 in the evening, 
went yowling off toward the measured 
mile in earnest. 'I'he car refused to stay 
in third gear: he malter-of-factly 
shifted from second to high and pressed 
on. In a half liuur he was back with five 
new records: 245.64 mph for one 
kilometer, 245.11 for the flying mile, 
24.3.08 for five kilometers, 2;15.69 for 
five miles, 224.70 fur 10 kilometers. 

He was delighted when he heard the 
official time, largely hecau.se he had 
been gue.ssing his speed while driving. 
“I knew I was going roughly 240 miles 
an hour,” he said. “I’ve never gone 
nearly so fust before but that’s what 
it .seemed like to me. I wasn’t far off. 
was I?” He climbed out, methodical y 
set him.self to the task of packing bis 
bags and then headed ea.st again. He 
hatl more business in Europe. 
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Best thing ever happened to filter smoking! 



New 

crush-proof box 
or familiar pack! 


TRY THE 
TIP-OFF TEST 
and taste 
which filter 
cigarette is best! 

(In a cigarette, 

It’s still the tobacco 
that counts. So make 
this tobacco test.) 


Parafle 


Then try this same Tip-olf Test 
on any other lilter cigarette. 
You'll taste the difference. 
You'll want to change to Hit 
Parade— tor the fresh taste of 
fine tobacco! 


First, cut off the filter tip from a 
Hit Parade (at the name). Put 
cut end m mouth— light other 
end. See how mild it tastes— 
even without the filter! That’s 
really fine tobacco! 


CIGARETTES 



Pendleton shares 

his happiest hours 

Watch any college man packing to go back to school and 
you’ll see Pendleton sportswear aplenty! From high above 
Cayuga's waters to the )air of the Golden Bear. 

Pendleton is an important part of college life. Take a 
few minutes today and try on a virgin wool 
Pendleton shirt or jacket — it’s one part 
of going back to school that’s pure pleasure/ 


Jacket 17.50, Sport shirt 12.95. 
Hose 3.50. Kobe-in-a-Bad 13.95 



SPECTACLE 

PhoLogi’aphed by Toni Frissell 


THE RIVER 

From Lake Q-ntario to the ocean, the St. Lawrence is 2,000 miles 
of island-splattered water. Just east of Ontario is a cluster of islands 
with such names as Whiskey. Rum. Papoose and Watch. 
To the dozen families who hare mcafioned here for 75 years, this is 
The River. Each summer the Bernard Carters come from Paris to 
Whiskey Islaiid {and .sometimes leave it, helov', for tennis at Rum Point). 

The Cleveland Dodges come from New York, the John Morgans 
from Minnesota, the James Whites froyn Boston, the Bulling Ha.rulls 
from Virginia. They find a. paradise of fishing, picnicking, 
and sailing — an idyl shown for the first time an these pages 
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J^rt oj each day at The River is iraterborne. 

Mrs. Carter is ferried to Watch by her grandson 

David Boyer {jar left). Ami Carter motors 
past rudderless, mahogany St. Lawrence skiffs 

which are sailed by shifting weight. Bolling 
Haxall drifts between islands, trolling 

for ba.ss. And in the Papoose boathouse 
Bunny Smith and two young MacLeans 

bait the minnow net with bread crumbs 







^imday at Rum Point is a time of family 
lunches— alfresco at the Whites; 

a time for inter-island baseball, played by 
three generations and managed by 
Mrs. Cleveland Dodge. At bat: 

Bernard Carter. On the bench: a youngster 
mspecting a caterpillar 






PREVIEW 


PKOTOi:i{APHS »Y JOH^ G. ZlMMRItMAN 


ALTHEA 


Gibson, a shy and awkward 


girl who had to fight herself as often as a hostile world, 
this week will try for her first National Singles title at Forest Hills. 

Here is a warm glimpse of her by an old friend 


by SARAH PALFREY 


W iMULRDON was behind her, and the great victory which 
finally marked her as a champion. Now Althea Gibson 
(opposite) was at Sewickley, Pa. for the Wightman Cup 
matches played there a fortnight ago. I had come with her 
to see her perform. Of all the girls I have seen on past 
Wightman Cup teams, none was ever more proud to be 
elected than Althea was this year. When she tried on her 
white blazer for the first time before the matches at Sewick- 
ley, her expression and her manner verged on exaltation. 
She stood quietly looking in the mirror of Margaret Du- 
Pont’s room, turning slowly around to see herself from all 
sides. Finally she said, ‘‘I don't want to seem fussy, but 
don’t you all think the sleeves are too short?” And then, 
apologetically, “You see, this is the first one of these I've 
ever had and I want it to be just right. I am so thrilled to 
be a representative of America in these matches.” 

Two daj’s later, in the late afternoon following her final 
match with Christine Truman, we headed out onto the 
Pennsylvania Turnpike for an all-night drive home. In 
that long ride, with Althea in the back seal of my station 
wagon occasionally sleeping, occasionally waking, I learned 
more about this quiet, withdrawn girl than I had ever 
known before. 

We had an adventure, to begin with. We hadn't been 
rolling along the turnpike for an hour when suddenly trafiic 
began to slow down, with cars in both lanes pulling olT to 
one side. The next thing I knew, Althea said, "Look, some- 
one’s in trouble.” I looked, but couldn’t see anything. Then 
1 noticed she was looking up— and there was a small plane, 
lights blinking, wobbling from side to side as its pilot tried 
to find a landing space on the crowded highway. "Come on. 
Sarah,” Althea said. "Let’s get out of the car. Then at least 
we can duck if we have to.” We got out on the double. 

It was none too soon. Down the plane came, missing us 
by only a few yards. "Phew!” 1 said. “That was close!” 
"Well,” replied Althea, "I'm glad he made it. The Lord 
was with him.” 

A little later we stopped for dinner. I couldn’t eat, but 
Althea downed a sturdy steak sandwich and apple pie a la 
mode. Afterward we talked for a while, about anything 
and everything. About marriage: "I’d like to gel married, 
if I could have a career too. I think this is possible if the 
man is understanding and if the gir] doesn’t get swell- 
headed like some movie stars who start believing their own 


press reports.” About careers: "I think I should get an 
apartment for myself in New York next year, study sing- 
ing, maybe write a book. Let’s face it: I’ve gotta make 
good while the iron’s hot.” About pro tennis; "It seems 
to me I can do the things I want to, like singing and writ- 
ing, without turning pro. Anyway, I haven't been asked. 
Honestly not. And I think it’s gonna take Jack Kramer 
quite a while to pay off that $125,000 to Lew Hoad. And 
from what I understand, women professionals never have 
done well on tours compared to the men.” 

She slept for a while, then awoke when I stopped to re- 
fuel. "Don't you want me to drive?” she asked. "No, really 
not,” I replied. "I’m all pepped up by that airplane land- 
ing and can’t sleep anyway.” She settled herself and went 
back to sleep again. Once she awoke, smiling, and said: 
"You know, I had a dream just now about Dr. Eaton, the 
guy who took such good care of me down in South Carolina 
when I was a kid.” "Was it a happy dream?” I asked. "It 
was a wonderful dream,” she replied. "I was at his home 
again and swimming in a pool. Funny, isn’t It?” she was 
asleep again in five minutes. 

Early in the morning she aw'oke again, and we talked 
some more. We discussed tennis players (“You have to be 
a nice person to be a tennis player,” Althea said, "or you 
don’t amount to much. It brings out your good qualities”). 
We discussed junior tennis hopefuls, we discussed juvenile 
delinquency ("I'm worried about that,” she said. “It seems 
to be getting worse instead of better”). We discussed books, 
Althea asking me about mine. Toward the end, she said: 

"You know. I’ve often wondered what would have be- 
come of me if I wasn’t a tennis player. I guess a lot of life 
is luck.” She paused and thought a while. "Bui not just 
luck, either," she went on. "You’ve gotta be ready for 
something, loo. When you’re ready for something, it hap- 
pens. You just know it in your own mind.” 

“Are you ready for the Nationals?” I asked her. 

“Sure,” said Althea. “I'm not afraid of any of the play- 
ers there.” 

"I was hoping you would say that,” I put in. 

"What I mean is," Althea Gibson finished her thouglit, 
"if I play my right game the way I should, then I feel I 
can beat anybody. But I certainly don't w-ant to be over- 
confident, because if I play badly, I can easily be beaten 
by some black sheep. But I don’t think I will be.” 


TURN PAGE FOR MORE STARS IN COLOR. A TENNIS ANALYSIS, AND THE FOOTLOOSE SPORTSMAN 
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K aroi. Fagbros, Miami, 23 irigbti, former mod- 
el, ranked eighth, calls herw-lf “Golden God- 
dess,” contributes high fashion and glamour. 



S hiri-eY Bloomer, London, 23 (aJiore), small, 
attractive blonde, tireless retriever, lacks big 
game, but can beat the best on any given day. 


D arlene Hard, Montebello, Calif., 21 {rigliD, 
Wimbledon finalist, a vibrant personality who 
is often erratic, made great progress this year. 



TENNIS PREVIEW couluiued 


A YEAR 

FOR THE NEWCOMERS 


The U, S. Davis Cup captam looks ahead to Forest Hills 
and finds some youngsters who might replace the old guard 


by WILLIAM F. TALBERT 


F or the young men and women in 
while who tour the eastern grass 
circuit, July and August are busy and 
exciting months. Life is gay and tennis 
sometimes is secondary at such care- 
free spots as the Merion Cricket Club, 
Southampton, South Orange, New- 
port and Rye. Players hobnob with 
the smart set and are often dulled by 
an evening of high jinks. But the play- 
ers are always seriously pointing and 
planning in one direction— that is, 
toward the U.S, National singles 
championships at Forest Hills, the 
season’s climax w'hich begins on the 
Labor Day weekend. 

When the action begins on the 
smooth green lawns of the historic 
West Side Tennis Club, the mood sud- 
denly changes. Gaiety is replaced by 
determination. Party hostesses find it 
almost impossible to lasso a big name 
star. Curfews are self-imposed. Tennis 
players become serious for the moment 
—conscious that this is their oppor- 
tunity for national recognition. 

Champions come and go in an un- 
ceasing parade— the Titdens, Budges, 
Kramers, Connollys, and Willses— but 
even when they go the big racket- 
swinging show at Forest Hills never 
loses its luster. Fans still pour into the 
concrete horseshoe stadium. They cram 
the wooden grandstand and lean over 
the wire fences of the field courts. 
They're always looking for another 
Budge, a new crew-cut Kramer or a 
new Connolly in pigtails. 

The 76th National championships 
will generate this same self-winding 
curiosity among the faithful, largely 
because of fresh interest in the wom- 
en’s division. There is one very under- 
standable reason for it: Althea Gibson, 
the tall Negro girl from Harlem who 
has diligently labored to the apex of 
W'omen’s tennis. Can Althea add the 
U.S. championship to the crown she 
won in July at Wimbledon and thus 


stake a claim to true superiority in her 
time? Few doubt she can, and will. 

Since winning Wimbledon, Althea 
has gained in confidence and poise. She 
has added the National Clay Courts 
title at Chicago and figured in three of 
America’s points in a 6 1 victory over 
Britain’s best in the Wightman Cup 
matches at Sewickley, Pa. Her force- 
ful game — now charged with this new 
confidence— has reached the point 
where she seems to win almost without 
trying. Apparently there is no female 
player who can pre.ss her. 

ALL THIS BUT BETTER 

Twice she has gone against Britain’s 
amazing 16-year-old Christine Tru- 
man— in the Wimbledon semifinals 
and in the Wightman Cup— and each 
time she has won in a breeze. Eng- 
land’s best player, Shirley Bloomer, 
has proved no match for her. Darlene 
Hard, the bouncy blonde from Monte- 
bello, Calif., has a stinging, manlike 
service and she’s not afraid to go to the 
net; but Althea can do these things 
better. Dorothy Head Knode of For- 
est Hills is a steady baseliner but her 
game, good enough to beat almost any 
other woman in the world, cracks un- 
der Althea’s stabbing attack. 

The women’s cast will be interest- 
ing largely because of this 30-year-old 
product of New York. Yet there will 
be others worth watching. Blonde and 
classic Louise Brough, winner of four 
Wimbledon Championships, heads the 
veterans’ list. Those w’ho enjoy a bit of 
Hollywood glamour with their sports 
may drink in Karol Fageros, the Mi- 
ami girl who is up for a movie contract. 
There’s interest in Miriam (Mimi) 
Arnold, the 18-year-old, 5-foot-l back- 
court precisionist from Redwood City. 
Calif. Britain’s brilliant teen-agers, 
Christine Truman, Southpaw Ann 
Haydon and Sheilah Armstrong, will 
be watched with an eye to the future. 


The U.S.’s brightest newcomer among 
the women is Karen Hantze. She’s just 
14. but she has size and poise and 
strokes. Here may be the new Maureen 
Connolly. But for 1957 at least, it’s 
Althea’s year. 

Without a front line favorite, the 
men’s com petition resembles nothingso 
much as a consolation contest among 
those seeking the title that Ken Ro.se- 
wall vacated and Lew Hoad defaulted 
when each turned pro. Here will be seen 
the Australians who will soon be seek- 
ing to defend the Davis Cup now that 
Hoad and Rosewall are gone. 

These Australians have suffered a 
series of calamities since Wimbledon, 
where they grabbed three of the four 
semifinal spots. They were shut out of 
the semifinals at South Orange, N.J., 
and the victor there was semiretired 
Dick Savitt, who looked like the best 
amateur in the world at the moment as 
he polished off Ham Richardson and the 
veteran Vic Seixas on successive days. 
The Aussies also fared poorly at New- 
port, where the top-seeded Cooper was 
beaten by a little-known Yale player, 
Don Dell; and Neale Fraser by Brit- 
ain’s Mike Davies. 

Cliff Sproule, Australia’s new team 
manager replacing Harry Hopman, 
hopes to get his athletes back into the 
groove at Forest Hills. The Australians 
are loaded with talent, from Cooper 
and Fraser down to Queenslanders Mai 
.■\nder.son and Roy Emerson, but they 
still haven’t a big player to compare 
with Hoad or Rosewall. 

Other internationalists expected to 
be on hand are Wimbledon semifinal- 
ist Sven Davidson of Sweden; mus- 
tachioed Dane Kurt Nielsen, winner of 
the U.S. Indoor title; Luis Ayala of 
Chile, who beat Ham Richardson at 
Wimbledon; Ramanathan Krishnan, 
the stouthearted Indian; Davies and 
Robert Wilson of England; Kosei 
conlinutd 
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ronlin Ill'll 

Kamo of Japan; atui lyo Pimoiita! of 
\’<-ne?.uela. None of tliese is apt to win, 
hut all will adtl to the exdtement and 
testing qualities of the tournament. 

Savitl. the sloop-shouldered oil man 
who covers the court like a big hear 
and has one of the iiest hackcourt 
games in tlie world, probably is the 
pia.\er to beat for l)ie U.S. title— un- 
less lie finds his work ties him to his 
Park Avenue oIRce. Seixas at 34 is su- 
perbly conditioned and determined, a 
man who gels more out of his game 
than any other and is always a threat. 
Richardson, whose progress has lieen 
slowed by liis studies as a Rhodes 
s<'lio]ar at Oxford, is whifiping into 
prime shape. The American in Paris. 
Rudge Patty, will show his talents to 
the home folks for the first time in five 
years. Experience and court savvy may 
bring these campaigners through, hut 
he-ause they all have their future he 
hind them most attention will be fo- 
cuseil on the game’s new crop. 

Who is the boy who is to rescue 
America’s sagging tennis prestige and 
bring it l^ack to its once-duminant po- 
sition? Any day now such a personality 
will explode out of the green of Forest 
Hills’ turf, and all are hoping this may 
be the year. 

It may he Mike CIreen. 'I’iiis firm- 
jawed youth from Miami, now ‘iO, re- 
minds me a lot of Jack Kramer at the 
same stage. He has a fine game, hut he 
lias been erratic and unsure of himself. 


He found liis game at Newport, eras- 
ing Rtiy Emerson of Australia and 
Hon Dell, the comiueror of C’ooper, to 
gain the semifinals — where lie lost to 
Milce Da^■ies, Rrilain's No. 1 player. 

Ft may be Ronald Holmherg of 
Brooklyn. This towering youngster 
with llaxen hair has all the big weap 
on.s for greatne.s.s. He lias the .size and 
he lias the power. And he has excep 
tional court sense. But he moves slow 
[y and seems to have failed to catch 
fire. At Newport last month lie played 
brilliantly, however, winning tlie first 
two sets from eventual winner Mike 
Davies before bowing. 


It may he 17-year-old Earl Buch-- 
liolz. Here is anotlier teen-ager with 
great potential (.'•tc helow). There are 
others, particularly Chuck McKinley, 
If), who reminds me of Ko.sewall at the 
.same age, and Chris Crawford. 18, who 
is loaded with strokes hut must learn 
to hit them in. 

When the }oung timni.s men of 
.\merica are measured these days there 
is inevitably the lame excuse: they 
haven’t any had losses. I’d like to see 
another answer at Forest Hills tliis 
year, and it would go something like 
this: they heat so-and-so. Let’s accent 
the positive. 


FORECAST: A COMING CHAMPION 

Once in a decsule a young tennis player will 
come along displaying all the sign.s of po- 
tential greatnc.v.s. The racket fit.*? in hi.*: hand 
as if it were part of his body. He moves 
gracefully. He has size and poi.se and that 
intangible something culled court sen.se. He 
is, in the hackneyed Vernacular, a ■•nat- 
ural." Somi-times such a youth fulfills this 
potential, as in the case of Jack Kramer. 
Other limes, he fade.s from sight, his fail- 
un* a my.stery, as in the case of the very 
talented Frank Kovac.s. 

Such a player again has thrust himself 
upon the tennis scene, and all who have 
seen him are impresseil, The hoy’s name is 
Earl I Butch' Buehholz Jr. He is a rangy, 
loo.sc-joinied, crew-cut lad of IT, who some- 
time.s looks as if he is all legs and elbows. 
But th'- thing.s he can do with a tetinis rack- 
et are marvelous. He's the most promising 
youngster I've seen in years. 

Young Buehholz is the son of a profes- 
sional who teache.sal the Triph'-.^ Club in 
Si. Loui.s. The elder Karl thrust a racket 
into his son’s hand when the latter wa,s old 
enough to clench his fi.sr, and siarled him 


hitting tennis balls over the net. When Ear! 
was 6 he entered Ills first tournament, and 
at 13 he Wits a champion. 

The tennis world has been watching this 
155-pound, fi-foot 3-inch string bean since 
he won the Orange bowl championship for 
Kl-and-under boys in 195.3. Once edgy and 
overly intense, inelineil to blow up at 
crucial moments, Earl has now harnessed 
his nerves. His .sound strokes would have 
warmed the heart of the late Bill Tiklen, 
who always liemoaned the passing of the 
hackcourt masters and the emergence of 
tennis' new kill-it-or-lose-thc-point brigade. 

.Although the son of a pro who has drilled 
tennis into him .since he was big enough to 
walk, young Earl has not become bored 
with the sport as is so often I he case tinder 
.similar circumstances. He loves tennis, and 
it's dilficult to keep him oil the court. Jlu 
could play all day. 

1 fed I am not going overboard in fore- 
casting a champion’s future for Karl Buch- 
holz Jr. of St. Louis. He not only has a 
wonderful game but he’s hungry, and that's 
important. — W.F.T. 
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the footloose sportsman in 


by HORACE SUTTON 


S pfX'TATOKS attending the West Side 
Tennis Club’s annual convention 
at Forest Hills next week will be seat- 
ed in what is roughly the middle of 
Queens, a quite civic-minded borough 
equipped with 600 civic organizations, 
•14 separate communities, 10 miles of 
beach and 1.8 million citizens, most of 
whom live at hyphenated addresses 
that frequently run into eight figures. 

Largest of New York City’s bor- 
ouglts. Queens is shouldered by Brook- 
lyn on one side and green Suburbia on 
the other. It is washed by the Atlantic 
on the south and looks, on the north, 
to the pasturelands of the Fast Bronx 
and the fashionable East Side of Man- 
hattan, an island to which it nightly 
dashes neon-illuminated messages con- 
cerning Sunshine Biscuits, Pepsi-Cola, 
Pearl-Wick Hampers and other han- 
dicraft made by the natives. 

Tile very first natives were, of course, 
the Indians, mostly of the Rockaway 
tribe, who called Long Island Seawan- 
haka, another word for wampum. Mov- 
ing over the ri%'er in one of the earliest 
migrations to the suburbs, Queens’s 
next settlers set up abodes in one- and 
two-family houses that still stretch row 
upon endless row, one indistinguisha- 
ble from the next under the soberest of 
circumstances. Later came the apart- 
ment houses, the latest of which is a 
vast complex of 32 glass buildings called 
Levitt Houses, built by Alfred Levitt at 
Whitestone, where the East River joins 
Long Island Sound. Here, for $155 for 
a ihree-and-a-half-room apartment. 
Queens natives gel a 20-foot terrace, a 
woodsy site, the right to join a coun- 
try club that has an ivy-covered brick- 
and-nalf-timberclubhouse.aswimming 
pool, moorings for yachts, and a French 
restaurant within full viewof the Bronx 
across the bay. 

Although all of Queens’s 118 square 
miles is divided into addresses in which 
the street, the avenue and the location 
of the house on the block are inherent 
— 104-41 204 Street, Hollis, is a typical 
one— out-of-borough trippers who en- 
ter the unexplored precincts of Queens 
would rather have a try at cracking the 
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Japanese code than finding a house in, 
say, Jackson Heights. 

On the other hand, no one en route 
from mid-Manhattan to the West Side 
Tennis Club’s preserves at Forest Hills 
need spend more than a half hour at it. 
particularly if the tripper should sac- 
rifice scenery in the interests of speed 
and take the subway. 

HALF-TIMBERED AND IVIED 

The stadium lies within the limits of 
a private retreat known as Forest Hills 
Gardens, a principality of brick road- 
ways, gentle shade trees, seven apart- 
ment buildings. 875 homes and an 
ivied hotel. Forest Hills Gardens, which 
maintains its own sewers, owns its own 
streets and levies a tax on its residents, 
was an original project of the Russell 
Sage Foundation, which started it as a 
model community back in the early 
days of this century. 

With its half-timbered houses and 
its Gothic-arch windows, the Gardens 
are meant to be a nook of England 
within sight of Manhattan, all pat- 
terned, so a spokesman says, after the 
Forest Hills of Britain. Englishmen, 
however, who are inclined to sniff at its 
architecture as “mock Tudor,’’ are hard 
put to locate the original since there is 
a Forest Hill which is part of London, 
another in the Robin Hood country of 
Nottinghamshire, a third in Wiltshire 
and Forest Hill-with-Shotover, five 
miles from Oxford. 

Despite these hazy origins, the Forest 
Hills Gardens Corporation, which took 
over from Russell Sage, retains the 
original rigid code that retiuires each 
house to be constructed of English 
architecture, to be covered with a red- 
tile roof pitched at 45®. No house-own- 
er may install r. picture window or a 
shutter that doesn’t shut, and the 
building of fences is discouraged. 

One of the Gardens’ planners voted 
back in 191 1 that the greenswards “can- 
not be used for active noisy games of 
large boys, nor will they be open to loaf- 
ers.” However, large boys and ioafer.s 
coming in their own cars will at least be 
able to park in Forest Hills Gardens, 
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since it is a practice for bicycle-riding 
youngsters of the area to make a deal 
with approaching motorists en route to 
the matches and then lead them to the 
family driveway where parking is avail- 
able at anywhere from 50c to .$2. 

Boys larger than 18 years of age may 
slake their thirst at the Forest Hills 
Inn, one block from the stadium, re- 
pairing either to the Tournament 
Grill, a basement grotto with a brass- 
topped piano and photographs of old 
tennis players; or else at the oak- 
paneled Unicorn Lounge upstairs. A 
sidewalk cafe functions through the 
first days of September. Although four 
airlines use the place for their crews, 
the uncertainties of plane travel being 
wliat they are there is just no telling 
when Spencer Tracy, Ava Gardner or 
somebody will show up to while away 
a flight delay. Both airports are 20 
minutes away. 

But all Queens is not Forest Hills. 
A scant 10 minutes distant, in Rich- 
mond Hill, reposes the Triangle Hof- 
brau, a beery den featuring pickled 
lamb’s tongue, imported wild boar and 
eels, fried, tartar or broiled. Jahn’s, one 
of the nation’s most famous ice cream 
parlors, is just across the street. Under 
old stained-glass lamp shades that say 
“Moxie” and “Coca-Cola,” the brave 
can dispatch double-sized sodas served 
in vases: a “twosday.” which is a soda 
with an extra ball of ice cream hanging 
like saddlebags on a pack mule on 
either side of a specially constructed 
glass: and “the kitchen sink.” a .$6 glut 
of ice cream covered with fruits, nuts, 
whipped cream and flames served in a 
silver container roughly the size of the 
Davis Cup. 

Queens is the home of such resorts 
as .\quoduct, Jamaica and that 10- 
mile-long Atlantic watering place col- 
lectively called the Rockaways. (They 
were off and running at nearby Hemp- 
stead as early as 166.5, in the words of 
a recorder of that day, “not so much 
for the divertisement of youth as for 
the bettering of the breed.”) 

The West Side Tennis Club has a 
somewhat similar objective. -e n pj 
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extra point: ORLON 


BETTER THINGS FOR Sf'UR I'V ■. 
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T^T I'D gamp lime. Jean Cramer wears “oeelot" jacket of rayon pile i$J0i, fox boa i$100i, pleaied wool 

X’ U XV 1 XvliVl .skirl all Sport whirl Hon Kinii.son's camel r.a)<len short coal has alpaca collar ($S0, Zero King). 


SPORTING LOOK 

Photographs by Jerry Cooke 


COLLEGE ’57 


T he special look of college clothes this year is 
an all-American look. Rarely have students, from 
Fiowdoin to UCLA, dre.ssed so uniformly. For this rea- 
son, Sports Illustrated went to the center of Amer- 
ica to photogi*a|)h this year’s college fashion preview 
at the University of Missouri at Columbia. Columbia 
likes to think of itself as Collegetown, U.S.A., with its 
three .schools: M.U., Stephens and Christian colleges. 

The look is made up of textures and of patterns par- 
ticularly a.ssociated with college. For girls, plaid.s are 
bolder, pants are tai)ere<l, .skirts are pleated, over- 


blouses are easy-fitting and worn piled over shirts or 
sweaters. Red is the big color, accenting many neu- 
trals. Furs -fake or real add an elegant air. Sweaters 
are collector’s items: bulky or smooth, cardigan or 
pullover, bright or subdued, and the favorite of them 
all is the Shetland. 

The college man, even in the South and the West, 
is dressing in the tradition of his Ivy la^ague brethren : 
combining chino cotton jackets with flannel slacks: 
.sharing a penchant for corduroy, good tweed, for whip- 
cord and covert, many another favorite shown here. 



JACKETS 

i$.‘50, While StaK-Bamamaci and Jean Cra- 
mer's gold Element Cloth shin i$9i. over 
a Shetland sweater with blanket-plaid skirt 
all Maskel Bras. i. are in fall’s folor-s. 


PILE LINING »’'■ 

warmth of 

Jane Dashen's and Matt Flynn’s double- 
breasted poplin coats ($40, White Stag: $a0, 
Zero King; desert boots, $10, Santlleri. Col- 
umns and dog Waldo art* campus landmarks. 





FAT T TOMFQ found in Dave Allen’s 
r J\LiLi 1 UiN SilO blazer ($42.50. Lin- 

ett), corduroy slacks ($10, Isaacs); Tom Schneider's suit 
with chino jacket lined in matching flannel of troasers 
I $50, McGregor). Canterbury belts, Gant shirts, Reis lie. 


BOLD STRIPES o' 

crew-neck sweaters 
that are campus favorites ($19, men’s, $17, women’s, 
Gantneri. Tom Schneider and Carol Lou Wheeler wear 
them down by the Hinkson, M.lJ.’s creek-side picnic site. 






pT TT T lines yet easy fit are part of the whole Iluvor of rolleKi* 'oT. These, worn outside 

Misscjuri's .fesse I fail hy Stephens College student Linda Coopt-r, MX', eoed Jane I)ash<-n. 
are a far cry from the old sloppy j<H-, have contrasting trim, crew anti V-necks i$l.), left, Jlfi, right: Itolh Catalina . 






T cloth dulTfl coats, both water-repplipnt and warm, are 

’ new colleRe classics. Mike Berwick’s is of beige loden, 
plaid-lined, with snapped hood and toggles ($70, Europecraft Tmportsj. 





rpTTTT^-n'pv jacket of Shetland ($<>0, Grieco' is 
1 VV iliS-ji-J matched by Matt Flynn with chal- 
li.s lie (Reisi, silk pocket s<juarp (Liberty of London i. 


T3A/rr^P GTTTT’C 

OUilO) Kappa Sigma house, 
have natural cut. Bill Appleton ilef! • wears new tweed 
of 40% Orion, 60% wool ($75, Norford Clothes ', and 
Jack Davis a classic tan cMvert ($65, Worsted-Tex). 
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Our classic shirt of fine oxford 
cloth, knowingly styled with our 
authentic, button-down collar. 

AT THESE FINE STORES: Hubert Wh.'e Inc., S'. Paul & Mm- 
neapolli • BoUm. CNcogo Areo • John P. E«oi». Pomona. 
Col • Larrr Rooch ITO.. WokeSeld. S I • L S'rous & Co., 
Indionopohi, <nd. • Voun'i De Boe. Greensboro. N C. e 
Sheroton Men's Shop, High Point, N C. • . r- .. 


Has your pef 

SMILED 

at you lafely 9 


You’ll be Kjdo’s favorite 
pin-up if you get him a can 
of VIONATE. Squibb's vi- 
tamin and mineral supple- 
“ ment made espe- 
cially for pets. 
Kelps keep his 
coat shining, ap- 
I petite keen, bones 
j strong- Fine for 
cats, birds too. 

vittVATE J« e Squibb In 



VIONATE 


Squibb- .... ,o. ... ..... 




A A MQ stage a campus comeback. At the Kappa house Tom WLllLs 

V^xVlVi-rlLj/AiN O wears one with red Shaker collar, metal buttons i $22, Jaiu- 
zen;: Aileen Faurol one of wool and mohair ($ld), cord .sliorts ($T.50, both Korcti. 



QTTT^rpT A XTT^ sweaters, with squared necks, are everybody’s favorites. Bill 
OTll-j J. i-/ Ha/.zard and Gayle Cooper wear matching gray ones ($12, 

Robert Bruce; $13, Olympic Knitwear) over tweed, flap-pocketed slacks (both Corbin). 
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Men on the 


go... go for 


Jockeq brief 


mAd* only by 



Jockey briefs arc comfort-knit and master-tailored for the successful man. 
Geniiy snug viiih jusv enough support for buoyant case all day. 

Jockey briefs tit like a second skin. They can’t gap. bind, chafe, or pinch. 
Ideal accessory for that trim, active look. Mminnim hulk with full security. 

Jockey briefs have been copied but never duplicated. At your favorite store 
in combed cotton, stretch nylon, mesh cotton, fancy patterns, Durenc, and 
luxury Mcicclin' (Egyptian cotton & linen). 


known the world over hy this symbol 
IcO'VWM .MW Canada: t. R. Mooa>« Comi 
Lyle & Scoll: N«w Zaaland: Une. Walhar, RudKIn: ' 
TeUilat. Eo«; lUly: Sacil. Danmark: Ttiio. South Alrl 
HuMr'a E'eon, InlinO: DvOhn inm i Collar Co/npanr; 


CooB8r'». Inroreoral.d— K.nosh#, WIs. LIc.nsefS 
ImiWl', Auatralla: So««do Knitlmo Mills: Brillsh I 
3»iUarland: VoUmoall.r; Franca; Vardi.r: Colon 
Irica: Neman i Ltsiar. Germany: Voin-a. Aualtia: 

lOnoi. S.A.; V«n»rir.l«: URN, Sporn; N 
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WILDERNESS HOIITE leads across Rainy 
Lake, continues upstream in Ontario bush. 


Canoes 
in the 
Wilderness 

An Indian guide and two young couples 
relive the pleasures of an oldtime vacation 


Photographs by Wallace Kirkland 


Decades ago, when the 66-year-old Indian guide Bill Adams was 
just learning his trade, the pleasant way to spend a week or two of 
summer vacation was canoeing through the wilderness, where the 
motive power was the muscles of the paddler and mortal man sel- 
dom strayed. Today, pontooned planes and motorboats have all 
but replaced canoes in Adams’ lovely hard-green bush country of 
southwestern Ontario. But the old guide still leads occasional par- 
ties such as the one pictured on these pages, which included young 
Chicago Suburbanites Don and Dot Swanson and Jack and Carol 
O’Grady. Meeting his charges recently in the border town of P’ort 
Frances, he helped them stow their tents, packsacks and grub aboard 
a motorboat and took them 25 miles up Rainy Lake i.'src wap) to 
a heavily wooded island, where they camped for two days and fa- 
miliarized themselves with their two 17-foot aluminum canoe.s and 
a 16-fooi: prospector’s model. Early on the third day they headed 
out o.' Riiny and for t ie next 10 clays never saw another soul. 'I’hey 
paddled across clear blue lakes, painfully portaged around beaver 
dams, lost their way up disappearing creeks and got soaked in the 
rain. They fished, cooked, pushed their canoes through swampy 
ooze and were surprisingly surfeited by lakes crammed with white 
ivater lilies. They emerged from the bush 12 days after they had 
gone in, happily refreshed by their old-fashioned trip in the wild. 

During quiet interlude, couples ease way through water 
lily patches. Later, pads became thicker and 

men, led by Swanson (below) were forced to portage 
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Camping a day or so as a relief from paddling, 

the canoeists cook Inciian-style. hanging each 
i)Ot from a green poplar stick, and thi‘ ladies 
find the soft lake water ideal for a shamjioo 





CANOES eonlinued 


Me and 
Those Canoes 

j on / 71070 Tt Ar^T^r w Ulogical and torturous, they demand in equal amounts 

oy oI AnoJ^ (jJtirj I MALULn^ 

courage, resolution, endurance. The author loves them 


C AN'OEIN’G was invented by the Indians for torturing 
captives. The Eighth Amendment prohibiting cruel 
and unusual punishments meant canoeing. Ir\in Cobb had 
canoeing in mind when he wrote that sport is hard work 
for which you don’t get paid. 

Canoeists are different from ordinary people. In some 
cases tlie difference probably is a matter of courage, reso- 
lution. endurance or fortitude, but in my case it was what 
my old top sergeant said about a rookie w’ho tackled all the 
dangerous horses. “He ain’t brave,’’ snorted the hard- 
boiled top. “He just don’t know no better.” 

The fact that every time a canoeist embarks he runs a 
measurable risk of drowning or coronary thrombosis and a 
greater one of hernia or heat prostration indicates that 
there are things basically wrong with canoeing; it is, in fact, 
the most inadvisable means ever conceived for the trans- 
portation of man by his own efforts. 

Take paddling. If you wanted to move a bureau, you’d 
stand behind it and shove it with the big muscles of your 
back and legs. If you had a boat instead of a bureau, you’d 
dig in your oars and do the same thing. But what would 
you think of a man who moved a bureau by sitting along- 
side it. a foot away, and twisting around to give it a feeble 
shove? If he had a canoe instead of a bureau, he’d use a 
paddle the same way. 

Rowing with two oars drives a boat as straight as a brick- 
layer heading for a saloon, but paddling with a single blade 
zigzags a canoe like a bricklayer leaving a saloon. The be- 
ginning of the stroke turns the prow aside, so to keep from 
traveling in a circle the paddler must end the stroke by 
turning his blade and pushing with it sideways, away from 
him. That off-center body twisting and straining is man- 
killing. An AAU official has said that the nearest a man 
can come to the pangs of childbirth is the twisting and 
w'renching of competition walking, but he’s wrong. The 
agony of paddling against a headwind is like giving birth 
to cement blocks. 


Carrying a canoe over portages hurts less than paddling 
only because it is done less. Any carrying at all is too much ; 
there is no, repeat no, canoe light enough for portaging. 
There is one that w’eighs only 45 pounds, although it is 
aluminum, and a careless fisherman in an aluminum canoe 
sounds like two skeletons wrestling on a tin roof; but even 
that is too heavy, and besides, a canoe is three times too 
long to be carried through brush without catching and 
hanging up worse than a militia officer’s saber. 


T uio difference between canoeists and other people is 
emphasized again in the matter of white water. Canoe- 
ists ascend, and sometimes descend, rapids by poling. Un- 
like the paddler, the poler stands up to the job, but he not 
only reaches over the edge of the boat— he leans over it. 
The results of throwing one’s weight on a pole which then 
slips are dramatic but not necessarily enjoyable. 

Poling downstream can be even more dramatic and even 
less enjoyable. The standing poler shoves bis pole ahead, 
sets the point and then snubs the canoe, letting it down- 
stream slower than the current. The e.xciting part is when 
the pole sticks fast among the rocks. If the poler lets go, or 
if he holds on and the pole breaks, the canoe is out of con- 
trol until he can squat and grab a paddle— usually too 
late. But if he hangs on and the pule doesn’t break, the 
canoe goes ahead without him and he remains in the mid- 
dle of a roaring torrent, waving like a flag. He can try to walk 
ashore or he can take a chance and let the current carry 
him down through the rapids, but most well-travelled 
stretches of white water are studded with canoe poles 
thrumming in the current, still supporting the skeletons of 
polers who held on until they starved to death. 

With the paddle, white water must be run faster than 
the pace of the current, to maintain steering way. Since 
this ordinarily amounts to 10 miles an hour or more, a 

coan'aurd 
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THOSE CANOES 

coHtiniicd 

loaded canoe which encounters a granite mountain in the 
midst of a rapids is likely to absorb so many foot-pounds of 
energy that it abandons its unity like a dropped water- 
melon. For the.se reasons most canoeists carry around most 
rapids, black flies or no black flies. Some make a point of 
never doing so, but they are not numerous; they keep get- 
ting used up. 

It is not surpri.sing that a sport which makes such de- 
mands on its devotees should boast its full share of charac- 
ters. Three of them, all identified with the canoeing craxe 
of the ’80s and ’90s, are fair examples. Tliey are MacGregor, 
Bishop and Xessmuk. 


J OHN MacGreoor, a brawny (168 pounds) Scots bar- 
rister, started it all back in 1865 by designing a wood- 
en kayak that fitted him like a coat (hi.s words) or a coffin 
(my words) and made history as the Roh Roy. With a 
Cambridge hard straw hat on his hard head, a folded rain- 
coat to sit on and his Sunday suit — and damned little else — 
in a folded cloth bag, MacGregor cruised on the Continent 
for three months, fascinating children with gifts of rubber 
bands, petrifying the yokels with the spectacle of burning 
magnesium and handing out evangelical tracts. On his re- 
turn he set the sporting world afire by writing; A Thouaund 
Miles in the Roh Roy Canoe on Rivers and Lakes of Europe 
and, subseciuently, The Rob Roy on the BaHie and The Rob 
Roy on the Jordan, Kile, Red Sea and Gennesareth &c. The 
cheerful, hardy, sincere and most engaging personality 
which these fascinating books reflect was undoubtedly 
the principal instigation of the worldwide canoe craze 
that ensued. 

It came to America in 1871 when a group led by Wil- 
liam Livingston Alden and M. Roosevelt Schuyler organ- 
ized the New York Canoe Club and built a fleet from draw- 
ings of Kaulilus, a modified Rob Roy, which they obtained 
from MacGregor’s first disciple, Warrington Baden-Powell. 
In 1885 the club established the New York Canoe Club 
International Challenge Cup for decked sailing canoes, 
which is still in competition. 

In the winter of 1874 75 an early member of the New 
York CC, Nathaniel Holmes Bishop, rou'ed a canoe from 
Troy, N.Y. to Florida down the coastal inland waterways, 
and in the following winter rowed a Barnegat sneak box— 
a light cedar duck boat— from Pittsburgh to Florida via the 
Mississippi and the Gulf. The two trips aggregated about 
5,000 miles, and since Bishop had earlier walked across 
South America from Buenos .A.ires to Valparaiso, it must 
be judged that he was obsessed with distance. He weighed 
but 185 pounds, and no wonder. Bishop was the real found- 
er, in 1880, of the American Canoe Association which to- 
day is still the governing body of organized canoeing. He 
wrote three uninspired chronicles of his journeyings, none 
of them improved by his dis.sertations as an amateur geog- 
rapher but all reflecting his courage and resolution. 


O UR THIRD character is Nessmuk— George Washington 
Sears, the foremost outdoors writer of the 1880s. All 
the early canoeists were fanatical on the subject of saving 
weight, but Nessmuk made a religion of Iightnes.s, perhaps 
because he weighed only 105 pounds. He was the creator 
and high priest of the go-light craze in camping out. 


Beginning in 1880 he and his builder, Hushton of Can- 
ton, N.Y., created a series of clinker-built wooden canoes, 
the first of which weighed 18 pounds and the last, built in 
1885, just an ounce under 10 pounds. But his best-known 
craft, approaching MacGregor’s 80-pound Rob Roy in fame, 
was the Sairy Gamp, 10* ^ feet long, 26 inches wide and less 
than 7 inches deep. Her sides could be sprung like a card- 
board bo.x by mere hand pressure and her planking was 
less than a quarter-inch thick, but Nessmuk cruised her all 
through the Adirondacks without mishap. She hangs to- 
day in the Smithsonian Institution, a miracle of cabinet- 
work and varnish, a cedar bubble that floats on the water 
as a soap bubble floats on velvet. 

Aside from the barrel-hoop and bed-sheet canoes that all 
boys build, my own connection with this fascinating craft 
began with a $25 no-name and ended with an Gldtown 
guide model in which my bride and I honeymooned on 
Barnegat Bay. I had sport in all of them, but just as there 
is no kiss like a first kiss, so there is no canoe like the first 
one. That cheap but sturdy craft gave two 17-yoar-old boys 
an unforgettable summer during which we furrowed Long 
Island Sound like a cornfield. In that great burst of exalta- 
tion the true philosophy of canoeing— and of canoeists— 
was made clear to me. 


O N July 4, 1910 my cousin and I started before day- 
light to cross the sound to Execution Light but the 
wind came up with the sun and stalled us within pistol-shot 
of our goal. So we made a grand swooping run back to the 
sheltered inlet beside Tra\ ers Island, summer home of the 
New York Athletic Club, and hung around the rest of the 
day taking in the Metropolitan Senior High-Diving Cham- 
pionships more enjoyably than those who had paid to 
watch from land. 

The wind died as darkness fell. A string orchestra struck 
up on the veranda of the club house, and richly garbed 
ladies and gentlemen began arriving in their Rolls-Royces 
from their lordly estates. Rare wines and costly viands 
were served, fragrant Havanas ignited. 

By contrast, we had half a pound of smoked beef, a box 
of soda crackers and a jar of water. We still had before us 
the long paddle home, a two-mile carry on our sunburned 
shoulders and, for me, three hours on trolley and subway 
to farthest Flatbush. 

1 washed down the last salty, crumby mouthful with a 
long swig of warm water and lit my pipe. The music wafted 
soft and sweet as a baby’s sigh over water which stirred 
gently as it slept in the arms of the land. The trees were 
inky against a spangled, luminous sky. The reek of salt 
marshes mingled with the pu'ngence of the tobacco. 

My fingers felt thin and hard as I wrapped them around 
the shaft of the gleaming spruce paddle and I was eager for 
long steady stroking in the balmy evening air. 1 was a king, 
and my hard bow .seat was a throne on the top of the world. 
I pointed with my paddle at the veranda. 

"Frank, I feel sorry for those people,” I said with the 
earnestness of one who has just seen the true light. “We 
have everything that they have! We’re enjoying ourselves 
more than they are; and,” I added, subconsciously recall- 
ing my salary of $11 a week, "it isn’t costing us a cent.” 

I believed it then and 1 believe it, every word of it, yet. 
And if you can’t believe it, take my advice and forget 
about canoes. Which demonstrates that so far as 1 am con- 
cerned, a canoeist is unllatteringly different from other 
people. I’m sure you will agree when I add that 1 never 
could learn to swim. ^ ^ O' 
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TIP FROM 
THE TOP 

/rom WILLIE KLEIN 

for all golfers except lou-handicap players 



A bad grip has wrecked many a golf game. It can cause hooks 
and slices and increase the natural tendency of most golfers to 
use their right arm in too strong a fashion. I advocate gripping 
the club in the palm of the left hand, not the fingers. If you get 
all of the grip from the fingers, it increases the chances of letting 
your wrist bend. A lot of golfers tend to let their right hand 
slip around toward the bottom of the shaft becau.se it makes the 
arm feel stronger. That’s the thing you should be trying to get 
away from --that feeling of power in the right arm. If the right 
arm slips toward the bottom of the shaft, it leads you to pick 
the club up drastically on the backswing. The result is you 
smother the ball. Some golfers start off with a correct right hand 
grip but they don't maintain this correct grip throughout the 
backswing. This causes the golfer to close the face of his club as 
it reaches the ball, and a hook re-sults. 

Turning to the left hand: this is where the slice begins. Grip- 
ping the club too much in the fingers makes the wrist collapse 
on the backswing. This open.s the club face and a slice results. 

A rule of thumb works something like this: If you’re slicing, 
look at your left hand and see if the wrist is collapsing. If you’re 
hooking, reappraise your right hand grip. 



Willie Klein's correct grip 

NEXT WEEK: BVD UOLSCHEli ON PRACTICE AND PLAYING 



In all the major tournaments of ’56 
and '57 (to dale) more amateurs 
played Titleisi than all the other 
bails combined! 

No other ball has ever established 
such a record in recent times. 

Check it at your own club. You’ll 
probably find your low handicap 
players confirm the choice of the 
leaders. Then play Titleist yourself 
and you'll see why. 

Ask your Pro which Titleist is best 
for you. Ask him. too, about Acushnet 
putters, gloves and head covers. 

ACUSHNET 

ffAlLSj 


Sold the World Over Through 
Go/f Course Pro Shops Only 
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EDSEL 

ARRIVES 


Ford Motor Co. unveils a ynuscular new entry in 
the medium-price market — a long, low car in a 
full range of models, with impressive 
power to go along with the brightwork 

By KENNETH RUDEEN 


V ATS of printer’s ink have been 
spilled, as everyone knows, over 
the intensity of the Ford Motor Com- 
pany’s efforts to find a suitable name 
and style for the car it is introducing 
this week. Suffice it to say that the car 
is named after Edsel Bryant Ford, son 
of Henry I and father of Henry II, 
and that while it has a decided family 
resemblance to the Mercury, it is dis- 
tinguished by a bold, vertically posi- 
tioned chrome design in the center of 
the grille. 

The very expensive question now is 
what the public will think of the Edsel. 
Ford has spent $250 million just get- 
ting it to the store— the first complete 
line from any of the Big Three since 
Ford introduced the Mercury in 1938. 
All in all, there are 18 Edsel models in 
four series, ranging downward in price 
from Citation to Corsair to Pacer to 
Ranger. The suggested retail price 
spread will be roughly $2,500 to $3,500, 
blanketing most of the Buick-Olds- 


mobile-Pontiac and De Soto-Dodge 
opposition in the medium-price field 
and the flossier “low-price” models. 

The other day I drove three Edsel 
models at Ford’s Dearborn proving 
ground and found them swift, smooth 
and stable. As anticipated there was 
nothing radical beneath the hoods. 
The big new Edsel engines have a 
world of power, in keeping with De- 
troit’s devotion to high horsepower rat- 
ings. Citation and Corsair models 
have a 345-hp., 410-cu.-in. V-8, while 
Rangers and Pacers have a 303-hp, 
361-cu. in. V-8. Both engines have a 
four-barrel carburetor and 10..5-to-l 
compression ratio. As those specifica- 
tions suggest, the Edsel is an extreme- 
ly quick machine. Acceleration from 
0 to 60 mph in 8.8 seconds is claimed 
for the fastest big-engine models and 
9.4 seconds for the smaller cars— fig- 
ures that would do credit to some high- 
ly developed sports cars. 

An industry first for the Edsel is the 


location of push-button automatic 
transmission controls on the hub of the 
typically Ford dished steering wheel. 
This is a commendably convenient ar- 
rangement. Power windows, brakes 
and seats are available, naturally, and 
so is a device which red-lights the 
speedometer when a predetermined 
speed set by the driver has been ex- 
ceeded. Another useful feature, stand- 
ard on all models, is a self-adjusting 
brake system. The distance between 
linings and drums may be maintained 
within factory-determined tolerances 
for the life of the linings by an occa- 
sional application of the brakes in re- 
verse. In frame and suspension the Ed- 
sel stays with current P'ord practices — 
box-section frame, independent ball- 
joint front suspension with coil springs 
and integral shock absorbers, and leaf 
springs in the rear. 

Ford’s quarter-of-a-billion-dollar 
bet is down, and now the Edsel’s desti- 
ny is in the hands of the public. '.eFl o 



DRIVER'S VIEW shows pu.<h-button transmission in the rear the design accentuates the mas-sive protrusion of Che Edsel'staillights 
controls on the hub of deep-dish steering wheel, and bumper, channel in “flight deck" trunk lid and the concave fender panel. 
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by EZRA BOWEN 


Blue 

Heaven 


Next time you Oiink of Hawaii, add 
a sportsman’s attraction to flwse 


tropic skies — namely marlin, blue marlin, as big as you’ve ever seen 


F or years the Honolulu tourist of- 
fices have exerted themselves quite 
successfully to convince people that 
Hawaii is the place to be in the summer 
for cool water and warm night life. But, 
in building up the off-season trade, 
they somehow have never given due 
recognition to a story of considerable 
interest to American sportsmen : the in- 
credible summer fishing season which, 
during July, August and September, 
offers among other things the biggest 
blue marlin in the world. 

During those months, just off the 
town of Kona (see map), schools of 
oceanic bonito come to the surface; 
and the marlin follow them, hungry to 
strike and not nearly as careful as they 
might be in a more heavily fished area. 
Last year the Kona charter fleet, made 
up of eight sturdy but generally mid- 
dle-aged boats, landed 207 marlin aver- 
aging 32 ') pounds apiece. The catch was 
a mixture of blues, blacks, stripers and 
silvers, but the real giants are the blues. 
On February 4 of last year, Pablo Li- 
bero, mate on Tacks Waldron's 40-foot 
Kumu, horsed in a 796-pound blue in 
30 minutes. In 1953, DeWayne Nel- 
son of New Brunswick, N.J., fishing 
from George Parker’s 50-foot Mona H, 
brought in an 866-pounder which was 
then judged a black but which Parker 
now maintains was a blue. And Parker 
himself is currently waging war to 
get recognition from the International 
Game Fish Association for a 1,002- 
pound blue he caught singlehanded off 
Oahu three years ago. 

At the moment, the IGFA isn’t rec- 
ognizing any of Kona’s blue marlin 
records because it isn’t convinced the 
Kona marlin is true blue, i.e., not a 
close enough relative to the fine old 
family of Atlantic blues. The Kona 
fish, however, very probably is a blue. 


It certainly isn't white. It hasn’t the 
same characteristics as a striper. And 
unlike the black, whose pectoral fin is 
rigid, the Kona fish has a pectoral fin 
with a joint so flexible that the fin can 
be folded back against the body. The 
only real difference between the Kona 
fish and the Atlantic blue is a differ- 
ence in structure of the pectoral girdle 
that can be pinpointed only by dissect- 
ing the fish. Therefore a lot of scientists 
are conceding that the Pacific marlin is 
some kind of a blue, but until they de- 
cide which fish is a subspecies of what, 
the Kona marlin will have to continue 
to wear the bar sinister. 

No matter. These are big fish, and 



you don’t have to be a champion angler 
with an independent income to get 
one. Any Hawaiian vacationer with a 
few days to spare and the price of an 
airplane ticket to Kona ($31.90 round 
trip from Honolulu via Hawaiian or 
Aloha airlines) can put himself in the 
right place to try for a marlin. The 
cost of a charter boat is quite reason- 
able, too— $75 a day, $45 a half day— 
and easy to arrange through the Inter- 
Island Travel Service, 2217 Kalakaua 
Ave., Honolulu. The three hotels in 
Kona— the Kona Inn, the Kona Palms 
and the Waiaka Lodge — have open- 
air dining and drinking and languid 
Hawaiian service at $10.35 European 
single, up to $42.29 American triple de 
luxe. Incidentally, all three of these 
hotels take last-minute charter boat 
bookings for anyone who happens to 
be on a standard tour of the islands 
and decides to go fishing at the last 
minute. 

Perhaps the most appealing thing 
about Kona’s marlin fishing, at least 
for the man who brings with him a 
family and or an unseaworthy consti- 
tution. is the fact that here the marlin 
ground is close to the leeward shore of 
the island. At Kona, the minute the 
boat sticks its nose outside tiny Kailua 
Bay, you’re in marlin country. And the 
whole broad complex of choice fishing 
grounds, stretching from a spot about 
10 miles northwest of Kona, back past 
the town and on down the coast for 
some 13 miles, is sheltered from the 
prevailing trade winds. Therefore, be- 
sides a comfortable ride, you know 
that a half-day charter means a half 
day’s fishing and not Just a half-day 
boat ride out to a distant ground for 
one quick pass and back home. And 
you know you have a chance right up 
continued on pa^c 33 
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until the last bait is pulled in at the 
harbor entrance. 

This last point was never made more 
clear than on an afternoon this past 
month when this reporter, in Kona at 
the start of a four-day junket to test 
the marlin fishing, turned back toward 
the harbor after a fishless day with 
George Parker. During the morning, 
Parker had trolled the main marlin 
ground northwest of Keahole Point, 
setting two heavy rods, one with a 14, 0 
Penn Senator reel, the other a 12/0, 
and both with a 130-pound test Dacron 
line. This is standard heavy equipment 
at Kona. For a lure he used his own 
version of the artificial squid that the 
other captains all like— a shiny head 
made of clear plastic (plumber’s tub- 
ing for Parker), with a white plastic 
skirt and legs of inner-tube strips hid- 
ing a pair of 12/'0 hooks on a heavy 
wire leader. 

A rubber band 

Like the other Kona captains, Parker 
dragged the lure fast, about knots, 
and strung his line from a rigid uprig- 
ger, rather than the common outrigger. 
The local theory seems to be that the 
uprigger keeps the line higher off the 
water than an outrigger would, and 
hence gives the lure a lighter, livelier 
skipping action. For a release, Parker 
and the others use a rubber band in- 
stead of the usual clothespin. This is a 
really superior arrangement, because 
the rubber never chafes the sensitive 
Dacron line, and stretches with the 
wave action so that the fishing line 
never pops off the outrigger unless 
there is a real strike which snaps the 
rubber band. Finally, like the other 
captains, Parker trolled a light rod 
with nine-thread line, 6/0 reel and a 
feather, hoping partly for a dolphin or 
an amberjack, because this is world- 
record country for both, but hoping 
even more to catch a bonito to use as 
fresh bait. There was also a chance, on 
any of the rigs, to pull in a hefty Alli- 
son tuna, which come in record sizes 
hereabouts. 

Just before noon a small bonito took 
Parker’s feather. When the fish was 
aboard, Parker rigged him as bait on 
the 14/0 setup. But instead of trailing 
the fresh bait from the uprigger, he 
trailed it from a white muslin kite, just 
like the lOd store kites that small boys 
must still fly somewhere. For the next 
four hours, he skipped the bonito from 
the kite, which stood perhaps 50 yards 
out from the boat, well away from 


either the wake or the noise of the en- 
gine and kept the bait dancing lightly 
along the surface. Still no marlin. 

At 3:45 Parker turned for home. At 
3:50 his charter party fell asleep in a 
deck chair. At 4 p.m. there was the 
tortured howl of a reel. Parker shouted, 
“Fish! Fish!’’ and the sleeping party 
stumbled out of his chair, struck the 
fish four times heavily— and stupidly, 
since this was fresh bait and the marlin 
might not have had the bait well in his 
mouth— then eased off the drag and 
fell into the fighting chair. 

For the next four hours and five 
minutes the fish did everything he 
should have. He ran, he sounded, he 
thrashed the surface and bore in on the 
boat. All the while, Parker kept the 
stern on the fish, gently coached the 
angler but at the same time let him 
know that this battle was strictly 
between the fish and the man in the 
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chair. And when the marlin finally gave 
up at 8:05 p.m., Parker dispatched him 
quickly and lashed him along the stern. 
This performance by Parker, immense- 
ly helpful to a novice, can be dupli- 
cated by any of the top skippers in 
Kona, especially by Henry Chee, who 
is a real master of his trade, and by 
Charlie Machado and Waldron, the 
oldest hands and wisest heads in the 
Kona fleet. 

The fish weighed out at 500 pounds 
even. And this weighing process is 
something else that seems to be more 
fun at Kona than most places. Kona is 
a tiny town, which had only one hotel 
until two years ago. Therefore, both 


the natives and the tourists are still 
openly friendly and really enthusiastic 
about the business of bringing in a 
marlin. No matter how late the fisher- 
man gets in, the dock is crowded with 
people and cars. Everybody comes just 
to see the fish; and as the dockside 
hoist swings out to lift the marlin tail 
first from the water, three or four flash 
cameras go off. When the fish is safely 
ashore, other anglers come up to shake 
hands and ask how the fish had struck; 
and little boys, in the same wildly flat- 
tering voice they usually offer only to 
star halfbacks, ask if this was the man 
who caught the fish. 

Once out of the water, the fish is 
trucked, along with the angler, to the 
Kona Inn, where it is hoisted on the 
weighing gibbet hard by the open-air 
dance floor. Then a marlin bell shatters 
the rhythm of Hawaiian music, and 
more flashbulbs lure the dancers out to 
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ONI.y ONE HOUR BY AIR FROM HONOLULU 


the angler who, by this time, is feeling 
quite giddy about the whole thing. 
After the weighing, and according to 
custom, the fisherman walks down to 
Johnny Spencer’s Kona Steak House to 
celebrate the catch with a truly supe- 
rior cut of island beef and a glass or 
two of rum. There he finds that the 
news of the catch has reached the 
Steak House ahead of him, so that the 
bartender and the men in the band call 
him Mr. Marlin and generally con- 
vince him that, though his fish weighs 
130 pounds less than one that was 
caught only the day before, he is still 
somehow one of the world's really 
great fishermen. - e n d) 
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S AN Fuancisco is a great city, as anyone wlio lives in 
San Francisco is willing lo a(hnit at almost any liour 
of the day or night. Not so big as New York, not even so 
big a.s its sprawling California neigliljor, Los Angele.s, it 
nevertheless has all the cosmopolitan ([ualities common 
lo the famous citie.s of the world. In the American idiom, 
it’s big league. 

When last week San Francisco learned officially that 
the New York Giants had crossed tlie Rubicon (known in 
the provincial East as the Hudson) and would field a Na- 
tional League team under the Golden Gate in 1958, the city 
accepted the news that it was now a big league town in fact 
as well as in reputation with a restraint that was almost 
self-conscious. Milwaukee had gone half-delirious with joy 
when it went big league in 1953, and Baltimore and Kan.sas 
City bubbled with excitement when their turns came. San 
Francisco, outwardly at least, was not terribly impressed. 


The Associated Press wired its local office for pictures of 
“dancing in the streets.” but the local office was obliged to 
wire liack that there was none. Scripps-Howard’s \cits 
did begin a headline willi the word (Uan'T.s in end-of-the- 
world type, but set the COMING — IT'S OFCICIAL in a casual, 
almost conversational size. 

San Francisco Correspondent Dick Pollard reported to 
Sports Ili.ustkatkd on tliis cbaraclerislic calm: “San 
Franciscans didn't get the team they .sentimentally wanted 
(the Yankees), nor even the league they wanted (the .Amer- 
ican), but they did gel a real live major league baseball 
club, and they did get the incomparable Willie Mays. So, 
like parents who hoped for a girl and got a boy, we’ll make 
the best of it. . . . Horace Stoneiiam is getting a spanking- 
new 15,000-seat stadium and all the other usual privileges 
wliile paying the lowest gross percent price in the major 

coiitiii uvd 





RESIDENT GIANTS 'iif Sun of iln- ioeiil 

.Mi<it'el Lcilu'U'' nnfi ihi-ir coiu'ii wi-lronn- Uio Ijiu loauiK- ni-\v>. 


BULLISH VENDOR Diiiinv McCnbo -^iivs, "1 love iho Souls, 
Inn I'll sell luU iiuin- poiimn.' when ilu- (lianfs jii-i horo.'' 


SAN FRANCISCO 



CONSTRUCTION MAN Churlfs L. Hiiriu-.v, who has rush job of puiiinK up now sta- 
dium for ihp transplanted Giants, flashes one of the widest grins in Ran Francisco. 


RESTAURANT MAN Hono Barsocchini, who is co-owner of Joe DiMaggio’s Restau- 
rant on Fisherman's Wharf, says "Ii'lf be good fur the city; it’s a major league town.” 



couthiunl 

leagues. Rut he is also walking into a 
town wliicli traditionally will pay an\- 
tliing to see a rltampion hut won’t 
walk two Itlocks to .see a second-rater. 

of course, there’s our weather. 
New York writers have pointed out all 
our fair city’s shortcomings, even .sug- 
gesting that we have fleas as large as 
basset hounds and earthquakes which 
occur witli the fretjuency of eastern 
summer showers. 'I'lus is a patent ca- 
nard. But our weather — well — it’s chil- 
ly. The at erage mean summer temper- 
ature for the past dO years has been 
.09'°. All other major league? cities aver- 
age, I’d guess, about 7d®. San Fran- 
cisco’s average high temperature in 
July is 64. low od; New York, by IB.oo 
figures, was 84 and 67. 

"These temperatures, [)Iusour fametl 
fog. which comes in willi the persistence 
of a mother-in-law, will certainly dis- 
courage night attendance and cut into 
the daytime crowd. Oldtime San Fran- 
ciscans have seen baseball in the fog. 
But for newcomers, brought up on 
steamy summer baseball, the necessitj- 
of wearing an overcoat instead of shirt- 
sleeves anti drinking coffee and brandy 
instead of beer will l)e a shock.” 

Another San Franciscan appeared 
disturbed by the news rather than elat- 
ed. He pointed out rather acidly that 
the city would l)e giving .up a first- 
place team (the minor league Seals in 
the Pacific Coast League) for a sixth- 
place team ithe Giants’ current Na- 
tional League position i. “I tliink that 
the Seals and the Giants should be 
made to play a seven-game series for 
the riglit to represent us in the major 
leagues,” he decided. 

Thus San Francisco maintained its 
slightly aloof, sophisticated poise. L’n- 
derneath all, however, was a quiet, 
pleased prifle. And why not? For 
months now, most of the windstorm of 
words about “majors mo\'ing to the 
Coast” has been dominated by the 
plans of the large — and in Ran Francis- 
co opinion slightly loud — city of Los 
Angeles to receive the fabled Brooklyn 
Dodgers. And Iasi week . . . well, 
where ivcrc the Dodgers? 

The lovely city by the Golden Gate 
would never come right out and say it. 
certainly, but it rather liked the idea 
that when maj'or league baseball finally 
l)roke through to California it came to 
San Francisco. In the dawning new 
age, when the ancient rivalry of Giants 
and Dodgers seems about to be trans- 
planted bodily to the Coast, San Fran- 
cisco was, clearly, one up. end 
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SITE OF NEW STADIUM, iocatfil on bay f=if]p of town whpro niRhl contractinj; firm. Con.-ilrurluin of new stadium, to seat 4.j.0<l0, 

fog is less (U-nse, is pointeil out liy Jack DooUng, vicc-presidcni of will involve pushing a --mall mountain into San Francisco Ray. 



GLAD OF MOVE IS Daniel McKlleny, 70, who live.s 120() feel 
front new stadium site, half thinks of opening up a store. 



GLOOMY AT MOVE is Seals Manager Joe flordon, famous ex- 
Yankee, who like rest of club, is now in search of a new home town. 

FOR BASEBALL 2,200 MILES-ANO SEVERAL 
LEAGUES-FROM SAN FRANCISCO, TURN PAGE 


THIS IS THE BUSH 

PHOTOGRAPHED BY JOHN G. ZIMMERMAN 



Formal portniil of C-Men fihoim inolU-ij a.-^-’^orliiieiil of team 
vitifonu.-i iihoig trilii haiid-iiif'-iliiii'ii!! fniiii nflilinUul Toronto 



Class D baseball, which has seen the begmning 
(and, in some cases, the end) of many baseball 
careers, is the very rock bottom foundation of the 
national pastime. No place is more characteristic 
of the bush than Gainesville, Fla., 700 miles from 
(he yiearest big league city. The pictures on these 
and the followmg four pages present Gainesville's 
local G-Men in the strenuous and often seedy life 
that goes with this most primitive stage of baseball 


The hush league fan in Gainesville takes his 
baseball as seriously as his big league cousin 


Whether he’s a garage man, farmer or bank 
clerk, the local team is his pride and Joy 



BUSH conlinited 




Johnny VandcTmecr {left), famed for imo nn-hitlera, tnlka 
to riml manager as ball bo7js mark bailers’ box Infvrc game 



Visiting ivivcs relieve monotony and solve baby- 

sitting problem ivitk an evening’s talk fest at the ball park 


Far from the concrete and steel sladiums of the majors, 
Gainesville’s fans drift iiito wooden stands of Harris Field 
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BUSH continued 


Manager Red Dulaney po7Hlers Iasi night’s mis- 
takes irhile he hur7is refuse from Ike stands 


The player's life is composed of ma7iy thi7igs 
mcluding a irashluh, soap n77d dirty unifor77is 




PETE IN 
THE BUSH 

Pete Reiser, Brooklyn star of 
is typical of the occasional big leaguer 
tvho winds up ymmaging a Class D team 

by ROBERT H. BOYLE 


H arold Patrick (Pkte) RKisioii is 
38 years old, 5 feet 10 ' -i inches tall 
and weighs 198 pounds. He has a full 
face, hazel eyes and thinning dark 
brown hair. Counting service time, he 
played in the major leagues 13 years, 
most of them with the Brooklyn Dodg- 
ers. He was a fine player, but he was 
injured a lot. “When people tell me I 
played too hard,’’ he says, “T tell them 
that’s how I got up to the majors.’’ He 
is the only rookie to have won the Na- 
tional League batting championship. 
He was hitting .350 his second year 
when he ran into the center-field wall 
in St. Louis, chasing a line drive. He 
finished the season at .310, and the best 
he ever hit after that was .309 in 1947. 
In 1952 he quit. He was troubled by 
headaches, dizzy spells and a nervous 
stomach. .\11 told, he had suffered five 
skull fractures and seven brain concus- 
sions. Three years ago, he returned to 
baseball as a manager in the Brooklyn 
farm system, and for the past two 
years he has been managing the Ko- 
komo Dodgers in the Class D Midwest 
League. In organized baseball, there is 
no league classed lower than D, or, as 
Reiser puts it, “This the hush." 

Some of the clubs in the Midwest 
League are in towns even more obscure 
than Kokomo, Indiana- like Paris and 
Mattoon. Illinois. To keep up attend- 
ance. the playing year is divided into 
two seasons of 63 games. M the end of 
the .second season there is a champion- 
ship playoff between the lop four 
teams. Kokomo, which finished secoml 
in the first season, is in second again. 
Most games are at night. In one park 
the lights are so poor outfielders have 
difficulty seeing ground balls. In Du- 
buque the outfielders throw <lownhill. 
In Paris they throw uphill. Kokomo is 


a community-owned club. Most of the 
players are supplied by Brooklyn. They 
have names like Napoleon Savinon and 
Burbon Wheeler, whose nickname, odd- 
ly enough, is Teacup. The general man- 
ager, .Jim Deets, works for the New 
York Life Insurance Company during 
the winter, and the president, Don 
Scott, is the chief of police. The club 
travels by chartered bus. The longest 
haul is to Dubuque. It is 370 miles 
from Kokomo, and the trip takes eight 
hours. On the road a player gets $2.50 
a day for meals. Rei.ser gets $5. 

A BAWLIN' OUT NEVER HURT 

When Kokomo is at home, Reiser 
gets up at 9. He lives in a furnished 
trailer on the west edge of town and 
pays $21 a week rent. That includes 
gas, water and electricity. He fixes his 
own breakfast, usually a couple of soft 
boiled eggs, and drinks four or five 
cups of coffee. During breakfast he 
reads The Indianapolis Slur or the 
Chicago Tribune to see how Brooklyn 
is doing. At 10 he drives his 1950 two- 
door Chevrolet sedan, for which he 
paid $100, to the ball park. Highland 
Park Stadium, about five minutes 
away. He parks in the grove of trees 
near the gate and walks to the concrete 
clubhouse behind the wooden first-base 
grandstand. He passes through the 
players' clubhouse, in which there is a 
red-lettered sign warning i>o not as- 
sault u.MPiRES, and turns into his of- 
fice on the right. Chalked on the door 
is “Pete Reiser. Manager." .\cro.ss the 
hall is the shower. The office is about 
five feet square and is furnished with a 
desk, a portable typewriter, two metal 
chairs and a blackboard. When he gets 
there, he writes down the good and 
bad points of the game the night be- 



REISER, IN TRUNKS. DIRECTS WORKOUT 


fore on a sheet of paper, then he figures 
out the morning workout. The players 
show at 10:30, and he goes over the 
game with them. If a player deserves 
praise, he gets it, or if he deserves a 
bawling out, he gets it, right in front 
of the others. “It’s good for a ballplay- 
er to know what other ballplayers 
should bedoin’," Reisersays. “Besides, 
a bawlin’ out never hurl anybody as 
long as there’s love in it.” 

If it’.s a hot day, he wears an old pair 
of brown and yellow bathing trunks 
during the workout. He also wears a 
navy blue cap with “K” in white on 
the front, low socks, spikes, sunglasses 
and a stopwatch around his neck. “A 
boy should develop a good runnin’ 
habit,” he says. “If he’s capable of 
runnin’ to first in three and four-tenths 
seconds in practice, he should run it in 
the game. All I ask is for 100% hu.stle 
and consideration for my position as 
manager." He devotes most of the 
workout to teaching. Class D players 
have a lot of faults. For example, an 
outfielder may run on his heels fielding 
a ffy, an infielder may not use the cross- 
over step when breaking to the sides, 
or a hitler may be committing himself 
too soon on the bunt. Like all master- 
ful hunters, Rei.ser believes bunting has 
become a lost art, and he has his play- 
ers practice it often. Once in a while he 
has them practice the poor-bastard 
play', so called because the hitter fakes 
a bunt, then swings away toward the 
coiitin ui'd 



REISER 

conliimed 

poor bastard of a fielder charging in. 
Two faults that are hard to overcome 
are fear of making the tag or fear of a 
pitched ball. Either one can damn a 
player out of basel)all, even Class D. 
“A lot of l)aseball is here,” Rei.ser says, 
tapping his stomach. 

After the workout ho drives into 
town for steak or ham and eggs. Then 
he may lake in a movie. If it's Satur- 
day, he and a couple of players instruct 
Little Leaguers, then Reiser goes to 
confession at St. Joan of Arc’s. Around 
5 or 6 he goes back to the ollice and 
fills out the daily game report for the 
previous night. He attaclies the box 
score and types in whatever comments 


are called for. “It’s ju.st as though I'm 
writing a letter to Fresco,” he says. 
Fresco is Fresco Thompson, the Brook- 
lyn vice-president in charge of farm.s. 
If necessary he does other paper work. 
Twice during the year he sends in a 
scouting report on every player in the 
league. His recommendation is taken 
highly. Last year he recommended Tom 
Humber, an outfielder for the Clinton 
(Iowa) Pirates, and when Pittsburgh 
didn’t protect him from the draft, 
Brooklyn got him for S”bO. This year 
Humber i.s playing for Reno in the Class 
C California League. He is hitting 
and has stolen 56 bases. 

Before the game Reiser hits fungos 
or holds tryouts. One of his hardest 
jobs is telling a boy he can’t make it. 
A couple of months ago a boy from 
northern Minnesota showed up. He 
had sold the family oar to rai.se money 
for the bus ticket, 'i'he boy said that 


up where he came from he was figured 
a right crackerjack ballplayer, and 
when Reiser told him he lacked the 
ability to play pro ball, the boy burst 
into tears. Reiser told him not to cry 
and that if he couldn’t be the best 
damn ballplayer on the Kokomo Dodg- 
ers. he could be the best damn farmer 
in northern Minnesota. 

Night games start at 7:30. Kokomo 
occupies the dirt floor dugout on the 
first-base side. Reiser, who wears No. 5, 
sits on the bench near the steps, but if 
the game is light, he leans against the 
front of the dugout, roiling a pebble 
between his fingers. When Kokomo is 
up, he eoaclies at third. 'I’he average 
crowd is about 800, and it is solidly 
for Kokomo against the umpires. Twice 
this year umpires have needed police 


protection to get bark to the YAICA. 

After the game the players wait for 
Reiser to tell them when to take off 
their uniforms. It’s an idea he picked 
up from Leo Durocher. Actually, when 
Kokomo loses, the players just sit in 
front of their lockers anyway, too dis- 
gusted to do much of anything. Reiser 
dresses and goes into town for dinner 
and a beer. Occasionally he holds a cur- 
few clieck. 'I’he players have two and a 
half hours after the game to get to bed. 
An offender gels a warning the first 
couple of times. After that, a $25 fine. 

Ordinarily, Reiser is in bed by 1:30. 
When he's asleep, his right shoulder 
sometimes pops loose. The wire holding 
the clavicle to the breastbone is bro- 
ken, but Reiser has gotten so used to the 
shoulder popping that he just snaps it 
back when he gets up. It’s O.K. except 
that it aches for a couple of days. 

During tlie winter Reiser lives In St. 


Louis with his family. He works as a 
carpenter for the Ilmo Sasli & Door Co. 
doing indoor work at .'{2.80 an hour. His 
wife, Pat, is the receptionist for a doc- 
tor. The Reisers have two girls, vSally, 
14, and Shirley, just turned 8. Sally is 
retarded. "When I first found out. I 
was ashamed,” he says, "but it’s noth- 
ing to be ashamed of.” He does a lot of 
speaking on the subject around home. 
Mrs. Reiser is president of the St. Louis 
•Association for Retarded Children and 
on the board of directors of tlie nation- 
al association. During the summer the 
girls spend a month in Kokomo. They 
see the ball games and go on picnics. 

Reiser has some good prospects on 
the club. Tom Davis, an outfielder from 
Brooklyn, is leading the league in hit- 
ting, and the first baseman, Tim Hark- 
ness, a Canadian boy, is an excellent 
fielder and probably the best long-ball 
hitler in tlie league. But you never 
know who’.s going to make it to the 
top. It may be a boy hitting only .250. 
Reiser does all he can to get the most 
out of his players, and he handles them 
all individually. He can handle one 
player with a glance. Just a glance. 
Nothing more. He gets the best out of 
another player, a very sensitive boy, by 
inflating his ego and making him think 
he did it all himself. Actually, he did, 
but he doesn’t think of it that way un- 
less he's told. “If you ever jumped on 
him real bad,” says Reiser, “I think 
he’d cry, and at the .same time break 
you in two.” Playing down in D ball can 
sometimes be pretty discouraging. A 
player can get to feel that he’s looking 
at the world through the wrong end of 
a telescope, especially if he has kicked 
around a long time. Emerson Unzicker, 
a pitcher who got married in a crossed- 
bat ceremony at home plate last year, 
has been in D Ijall four yeans. This 
year he won 18 games and lost 10. 
Reiser keeps telling him that he has a 
chance. "After all,” Reiser says. "John- 
ny Sain spent four years in D ball.” 
But if a player can’t make it all the 
way, Rei.ser hopes he can make it to the 
International League or the American 
Association. "That’s where the money 
starts,” he says. 

As for liimself, he plans to stay on in 
the Brooklyn organization. He is con- 
tent to wait his turn. Sometimes, how- 
ever, he thinks he’d like to coach up 
in the majors and get 20 years in on his 
pension. “That pays pretty good when 
you’re about 50,” he says. “Then I fig- 
ure we could go down to Florida and 
live. The kids would both be grown 
up then. But ah, what the hell. I’d 
probably be back. You always want to 
be back in baseball.” end 



Accident-prone Reiser, whose many serious baseball injuries prematurely brought an 
end to his playing career, leaves Ebbet.s Field in an ambulance after a 1947 misadventure. 




A product doesn’t get to be first in its price range unless it 
gives you top value and real sathjacthn. Jarman, for example, 
has earned its nationwide popularity by consistently producing 
shoes that are fashion>right, easy-wearing and priced to At the 
average budget. The distinctive new fall and winter shoes your 


Jarmans are 
firsi on the campus 

. . . chosen by college style leaders from 
coa.tt to coast because they feature the 
newest style ideas, they are built for rugged 
wear and they At a student's budget. 


Jarman dealer is now showing offer the latest evidence of 
the style leadership and the “friendliness of At” which 
have made the name Jarman synonymous with Ane footwear. 

JARMAN SHOE COMPANY 
enneswe. Division o( General Shoe Corporation 


Left: No. J5 147. Ceoicr: No. J5140. Riahi; 
No. 196 (each style also in other colors)— 
Jartnan shoes available ut Jarman dealers 
attd stores. $9.95 to $18.95 most styles. 
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Final offer to readers 
(at the pre-publication price) 


on THE SPECTACLE OF SPORT 


'^he press date for TUE SPECTACLE OF SPORT is close at hand, and so is 
the last moment at which ive can accept orders from- SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 
readers for this beautiful book (jacket pictured at the left) at the special pre- 
publication price. 

In more than 200 papes of ivordlessly beautiful color, and half us 
many papes of colorful words by great writers, this is one of the fine books of 
this or any year. Its four-color engravings establish a technical perfection 
never before approached in a volume of this size; the finest pictures of .some 
of the world’s greatest photographers— innovators like IIv Peskin and Mark 
Kaujfman. artistic perfectionists like Toni Frissell, Jerry Cooke, Richard Meek, 
John Zimmerman. 

Its splendid writing, the very best of the best that has appeared in 
Sports ILLVSTR.4TED. includes the incisive description of action inside a box- 
ing ring by Bndd Schulberg; a new perspective on the Kentucky Derby by 
Nobel Prize ivinner William Faulkner; a testament by Paul Gallico on the 
fascination of fencing: an insight by William Saroyan into the unupie place 
of baseball in America. There is far more — the work of others like Bill 
Mauldin. Cornelia Otis Skinner. Alec Waugh and members of SPORTS 
ILLVSTRATED’s oivn editorial staff, including Herbert If arren Wind. Paul 
O’Neil. Martin Kane and Gerald Holland. 

This is as beautijul a book as has ever come ojf the press. It is a book you 
will be proud to own and keep always close at hand. For its interest and enchant- 
ment will last as long as there are mountains to climb, oceans to sail, races to 
run, games to play and people to enjoy the incomparable . . . spectacle of sjiort. 

Bookstore price will be $15.00 a copy. But by special arrangement, a 
number of copies has been set aside for SPORT.S lU.UATR tTED readers and 
their friends at only $10.95, a saving of more 
than $4. The coupon below— or the order card 
you will find in this magazine — will enable 
you to examine ThE SPECEiCLE OF SPORT 
without charge, at your leisure. 

For the pleasure of a business associate, 
of a sports-minded friend, or just for yourselj 
and your family— please reserve your copy now. 

This is the last time we are able to offer this 
book to you at this price. 


Sports Ii.lI 'Th^tkd. Book I>. piirlmrnl 801S 
540 North Michigan Avenue. (Ihicago 11. III. 

Please send me a copy of Tut SpKtrrACi.K or Sport. If not 
delighted 1 may r»'Hirn the hnok to you. Otherwise 1 will pay 
your invoice for liic pre-piihlieaiion price of only S10.95, 
(1‘ijhlicalioii price, 15.01).) 
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VEEP DOWN 

continued from pofje 16 

The end had been clearly in sight 
from the third round on, hut Rade- 
macher, his massive arms now leaden, 
insisted on trying. Just before the start 
of the sixth round. Referee Loughran, 
who had announced before the fight 
that he would not permit a TKO 
asked Radeniacher if he wanted to con- 
tinue. Rademacher grunted that he 
would. He walked into a left jab, his 
face became contorted under the im- 
pact of a left hook, and he went down 
once more from a right to the head. 


He took the count of nine again, rest- 
ing on one knee. 

In action once more, he missed an 
audacious right and took a left to the 
head. He actually hit Patterson wdth 
a right to the head, in a matter of 
moments he was down again, victim 
of a right to the back of the head &s 
he reeled away from a feint. Loughran 
had counted 10 when Georges Che- 
meres, Rademacher’s trainer, rushed 
into the ring to slop the fight. It had 
seemed as if Rademacher just might 
have risen again. But as the count 
ended Vice-President Rademacher still 
was on one knee, struggling upward. 

Despite the outcome, Youth Un- 
limited may have won a financial as 


well as a moral victory, though the 
fight netted only $209,556.62 and Pat- 
terson's guarantee, put up by 22 
friends of the organization, was $250,- 
000. Movies were taken of tlie fight. 
Promoter Jack Hurley, that wise, gray 
showman, guessed the films might be 
worth a half million dollars to Youth 
Unlimited, Patterson and Cus D’Ama- 
to. Deacon Hurley's guesses are not 
invariably sharp. He had predicted the 
fight would draw a capacity crowd of 
2.5,000. It drew 16,961. 

But money offers began to come in 
to Rademacher. Ne.xt day he scratched 
a thoughtful chin when informed that 


one of his original scorners, the Inter- 
national Boxing Club (James D. Nor- 
ris, president I, now thought well 
enough of him to offer $20,000 if he 
would fight any of four ranking heavy- 
weights at Madison Square Garden in 
November. The fighters: Eddie Mach- 
en, Zora Folley, Willie Pa.strano and 
Alex Miteff. Only the night before 
Rademacher had given the impression 
that he was through with fighting. 

"Are any of them IBC fighters?" he 
now asked, pondering the proposition. 
He explained that "I kind of lean away 
from the IBC.” Advised that all are 
pretty much in the IBC fold, he de- 
cided to think the matter over. 

The IBC offer enraged Hurley, a 


man who knows the value of an attrac- 
tion. "That $20,000 is an insult,” he 
sputtered. "Chicken feed! This is the 
new Masked Marvel! No one knows 
what he looks like, and everyone wants 
to see him. He would fill up the Gar- 
den, which is a haunted house, just 
fighting a street car conductor.” 

“Something like this will require 
thinking,” Rademacher said and went 
off to pack for a visit to his native 
Yakima Valley and a trip to New 
York, on Youth Unlimited business, 
next week. After that, back to Colum- 
bus, Georgia, where this astounding 
enterprise was hatched, and where he 
will devote himself to more hatching. 

AVOIDING A TARNISH 

Any attempt to evaluate Rade- 
macher as a boxer in professional ranks 
would fault him on a score of points. 
He lacks, for one thing, the staying 
power of a professional. It would take 
a year of intensive training, with oc- 
casional four- and six-round bouts, to 
get him In shape for serious main event 
competition. (The Pattenson fight was 
a romantic adventure.) Acceptance of 
an IBC fight would not, therefore, be 
Rademacher’s wisest move. Retiring 
now’, he has a national reputation as 
a remarkable and respected figure in 
sport, a man who has made history. 
To be defeated once more by a pro- 
fe.ssional— and he would almost cer- 
tainly be defeated, if only by the sim- 
ple device of staying away from his 
punch until he tired — could tarnish 
his accomplishment, make sordid a 
splendid achievement. 

Tommy Loughran. a man whoshould 
know, thinks he should retire. 

As for Floyd Patterson, still heavy- 
weight champion of the world, he is 
entitled to a bit of rest and enjoyment 
of the comforts of home, wife and chil- 
dren. The ascetic life of the champion 
has given him almost none of this in 
the past year. Most of it has been spent 
in training or on tour. 

"I'll take a month off.” Floyd said, 
"then go back to the training camp.” 

His last act before breaking camp at 
Star Lake was to turn loose a couple of 
garter snakes he had captured and kept 
as pets in a glass jug, taking them out 
from time to time to fondle them be- 
tween sparring sessions and roadwork. 
Aside from reunion with his wife and 
children, he is now looking forward to 
renewal of an old friendship with his 
two monkeys. 

Patterson does not expect to fight 
again this year, but Cus D’Amato is 
pondering some offers which might 
change that. Ce n di 
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BONNIE PRUDDEN 



By now you’re in such good form 
you can add two new exercises 


Here Bonnie demonstrates exercises you should add 
in the fifth week to your 15-minute daily period. 
They will trim the legs and thighs and help you 
avoid the stiffness and clumsy gait of unexercised 
knees. The hip shift (No. 8) works on the inside of 
the thigh: the deep knee bend (No. 9) on calves, 
knees, thighs and feel. Next [week: the side stretch. 
TIPS FOR LIVING: You can exercise along with 
Bonnie Prudden every Thursday on Dave Garroway’s 
show Today, KBC-TV, beginning at 7 a.m. E.D.T. 


Stand with your feet apart anti knees siifT. Now sit a-s far over 
your loft leg (A) a.s you can, being sure not to bend your knees. 
Keeping your upper body perfectly still, move your hips over 
to the right leg (B). Thi.s exercise .should be repeated 10 times. 


Assume a stjuatling position (A\ with knee.s together and your 
back straight. If balancing is hartl, put one hand on a .supporting 
object. Rise slowly to your toes (Bi, keeping .seat and abdomi- 
nal muscles tight. Lower feel to floor and continue down to A. 



JIMMY JEMAIL’S 


HOT BOX 


THE QUESTION: Will professional te^inis even- 
tuallij interest the public more than amateur tennis? 


O 


PANCHO GONZALES 

World professional 
champion 




I think so because pro- 
fessional tennis is bet- 
ter tennis, but the 
public will have to be- 
come educated to it. 
Although Jack Kramer 
is doing a good promotion joli, what the 
pros need are international matches like the 
Wightman Cup in tennis, which pits the 
English against the American women. 





DORIS HART 

( 'oral Ga'tles, Fla. 
Forvicr L'.S. and 
Wimhirdtin champion 


Yes and no. I’ro ten- 
nis will be more in- 
teresting to those who 
understand the fine 
points of the game. 
Amateur tennis will be 
more interesting to the general public be- 
cause of the exciting matches at Fore.st Hills, 
Wimbledon and Newport, where cham- 
pionship tennis started. 



TONY TRABERT 

Former C'.S. and 
Wimbledon champion 


I think so. If you 
match the l)est five 
amateurs against any 
five pros, what chance 
would the amateurs 
have? That’s your an- 
-swer. If people want to sec the best in ten- 
nis, they'll go to see the pros. I’ve played 
both types of (enni.s. Believe me, no one 
play.s harder than the pros. 



MERCER BEASLEY 

Oean of tennis coaches 


No, although I think 
pro tennis will pros- 
per. If it were any 
other sport but tennis 
I would say that the 
pros would take over. 
However, tennis is the one -sport in which 
amateurism is the basic appeal. We’ll al- 
ways have brilliant youngsters ready to 
take the places of those who turn pro. 


JEANE HOFFMAN 

Lo.s .Angeles Times 
Sporlsuriter and 
cartoonist 

Very definitely. Amer- 
icans follow the star 
system. .All the big 
lenni.s names will grad- 
uate to the pro ranks. 
If MGM put out a ter- 
rific movie, hut with no stars in the cast, 
it wouldn’t draw. Names make the news. 
The big tennis names will make pro tennis 
top.s on the court.s. 




GIL SHEA 

Los Angeles 

.\inlh ranking amateur 


That fiepend.s. J( the 
pri>s can gel an open 
tournament, pro ten- 
nis will become more 
interesting than am- 
ateur, just as profes- 
.sional golf has taken the lead. Also, if Jack 
Kramer can corral the 10 or 15 best re- 
maining amateurs, amateur tennis will be 
little more than intercollegiate tennis. 







WALTER GEROULO 

President of .4. G. 
Spalding and Pros. 


There's room lor both. 
Professional ba-seball 
didn’t kill amateur 
baseball because Lit- 
tle League and Ameri- 
can Legion baseball 
are national institutions. College baseball 
is booming. I’ro l<*nnis will become as in- 
teresting as other professional sports and 
will be an incentive for amateurs. 


LEW HOAD 

lt)5? Wimbledon 
champion 

No. In no country 
in the world will the 
professionals Ijecome 
more popular than the 
amateurs. There arc 
so many established 
amateur tournaments and so much tradi- 
tion associated with the game that pro ten- 
nis cannot become the major attraction. 
But pro tennis will get bigger and better. 




CLIFFORD SUTTER 

t'lluirman of L'SLT.A 
.Amateur Rules 
Commitice 

No, not unless wo play 
into the hands of the 
pros and agree to meet 
them in an open tour- 
nament. That is the 
danger of the open. 
The only large tournament today is ama- 
teur. Put the open in competition, and the 
higher caliber of pro play will kill the in- 
tere-st in amateur tenni.s. 


' T ^ 


PANCHO SEGURA 

Veteran tennis pro 


Definitely. You fre- 
, quenlly hear that 
there’s no athletic 
competition as hard 
as amateur competi- 
tion. I disagree. Every 
pro tennis match I have played in or seen 
i.s more fiercely contested than anything 
I saw or experienced during my many years 
as an amateur. 
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19th 

HOLE 


THE READERS TAKE OVER 


BASEBALt^ FAIR ALL AROUND 

Sirs; 

I am deeply appreciative of the way 
Robert Creamer presented the TrouhU in 
Detroit (SI, Aug. 19). It was more than 
fair to me and doubly fair to my players, 
and the players, too, are most thankful. 

We have awakened a bit of late and are 
playing better baseball — we may even 
make third. 

J.ACK Tighe 
Manager 
Detroit Tigers 

Detroit 


Sirs: 

Your article is the most accurate apprais- 
al of our ailments that 1 have read. 


John J. McH.alb 
General .Manager 
Detroit Tigers 

Detroit 


Sirs; 

We have had so many wild .shots on the 
reason for our failures that it wa.s a p!ea.sure 
to read a well-thought-out story. Actually, 
it looks like we are going better, and higher 
realms are not beyond reality. 

Ne.si. K. \DoC) Vkskelv. 

Detroit Tigers 

Detroit 


N.Y. TO L.A. (CONT): WIN OR LOSE 
Sirs: 

In The 19th Hole, August 19, Martha 
Tunstall accu.ses I>os Angeles of being able 
to support only a front-runner. 

Last year the L.A. Angels won the pen- 
nant in a runaway, but this year they are 
floundering around in only sixth place, yet 
the attendance has climbed well over last 
year’s mark at this time. 

In the 1956 season big Steve Bilko of 
L.A. was tearing up the league in every 
department, except pitching, and won the 
triple crown with 55 homers. He is not near- 
ly so .spectacular this year, but the fans are 
still out to see him. 

Give us a winner or a loser, and we’ll 
support it! 

Mike Hulbert 

San Gabriel, Calif. 

N.Y. TO L.A. (CONT.): BIG AS ALL OUTDOORS 

Sirs: 

We are not a captive audience out hero, 
as the fans in the East are. If we want 
recreation or entertainment it i.s no prob- 
lem to drive a hundred or two hundred 
miles for anything from water .skiing to 
jack-rabbit hunting. We have the finest 
beaches available, beautiful parks, riding 
trails and fine roads. We have backyard 
barbecues available most of the year, in- 
door poohs open to the public and ski runs 
within half a day’s drive. 

Why should we lake a .second-rate bunch 
of bums that New York won’t support any 
longer? The Pirates probably mean some- 
thing to the fans of I’ittsburgh and Martha 
Tunslall. Bui these Dodgers are only the 
Ea-st Coast’s castoffs. They want us to 
build them a ba.seball park from our tax 
money, and then they want to sell tele- 
vi.sed games. 


In other words, the.se big leaguers, so 
called, are coming out here after our dollar, 
offering nothing and playing us for suckers. 
I lor one probably won’t support them. 
There are too many other ways to spend 
my time without being played for a sucker. 

Ben Preece 

Santa Monica, Calif. 

N.Y. TO L.A. (CONT.): WESTERN EXPOSURE 

Sirs: 

Los Angelos fans expect a winner because 
we have been exposed to con.sistent win- 
ners in the sports that we do have now. 
Our two colleges, USC and UCLA, are 
among the best in the nation in their ath- 
letic* programs. FIven our minor league 
teams are among the winners. Our pro foot- 
ball team also is a constant contender. 

If I were that fan in Pittsburgh, I’d wor- 
ry about the Pirate.s and let Mr. O’Malloy 
and L.A. worry about the Dodgers. As 
for the smog— I’m iiuite certain that the 
Dodgers and the L..\. fans know the dif- 
ference between first-class smog and that 
pitiful eighth-cla.ss smog. 

WlLLIA.M SCH.AMPEAU 

Van Nuys, Calif. 

WATER SKIING: AND AWAY WE GO 

Sirs : 

1 was fascinated by your water .ski article 
(All About Water Skiing, SI. Aug. 19), and 
I wondered if you could tell me the proper 
way to fa.sten the tow rope to the boat so 
that I can get the best ride. 

H. a. King 

New York 



TOW ROee CORRECTLY FASTENED 


• Bruce Parker advises that a bridle 
should be made at the towing end of 
the rope and the ends fastened to eye- 
bolts drilled through the transom, as 
shown in the drawing above. The bolts 
should be 3 inches below the top of the 
transom and 3 inches out on each side 
from the shaft of the propeller. Do not 
fasten the ends of the bridle to the car- 
rying handles, because the skier in this 
way obtains so much leverage on the 
boat that he seriously affects the steer- 
ing.— ED. 

HYDROS: OF TIME AND THE RIVER 

Sirs: 

r ve got to challenge Sports I llustrated 
on two statements made by Mort Lund in 
his Gold Cup Preview (SI, Aug. 12). 

Lund said: "The first Rolls [engine] to 


go into an unlimited went into 
in 1953.’’ Now, ain't it a fact that the Mias 
Canada boats carried Rolls-Royce Mer- 
lins? These boats raced on the Detroit 
River in Silver Cup, Henry Ford Memorial, 
Gobi Cup and Harm.sworth races for years 
and were the last word in hydroplanes with 
graduated .steps. 

.\nd, talking about hydroplanes, Mr. 
Lunil is being very general. He calls the 
Gold Cup racer.s "hydro racers.” True, the 
general public may accept this, but not the 
Detroit River Rats .•Association (there real- 
ly is .such a group, clubhouse and all Hy- 
droplanes, unlike the Shanty, have steps 
on their hulks which permit, at varying 
speeds, a boat to “get up” and plane. Boats 
like the Shanty and ju.st about every other 
craft you mentioned are three-point sus- 
pension boats, having, for planing sur- 
faces, two bow sponsuns and a planing sur- 
face aft. 

L, Knight 

New York 

• Mr. Knight is right. The Miss Can- 
ada boats in the 1940s were equipped 
with Rolls-Royce engines to comply 
with the Harm.sworth rule specifying 
that the entire boat must be a protiuct 
of the entering country. Sports Il- 
lustrated should have amplified its 
statement by saying that 1953 was the 
first year in which the Rolls engine 
was used in an .4/«frican boat. As to 
the distinction between three-point 
suspension boats and hydros, the term 
hydroplane has come to serve them all, 
although purists like the Detroit River 
Rats may allow themselves the dis- 
tinction of calling stepped-huU boats 
"step hydros.”— ED. 

GOLF: DO IT YOURSELF 

Sirs: 

We are planning to build a home, and 
would like to include a regulation putting 
green. Could you advise where we can get 
information on this subject? 

Evelyn I. Webster 

Mercer, Pa. 

• If Mrs. Webster wants to start from 
scratch, she will first have to strip the 
topsoil and contour the green area ac- 
cording to her inclination. Then the 
area must be covered with topsoil that 
has enough sand to allow water to per- 
colate through, sufficient organic ma- 
terials to hold the water and enough 
clay to hold its contours. Finally the 
surface should be graded, fertilized 
and seeded either with Colonial Bent 
seed (for thin texture) or Velvet Bent 
seed fthick) or Creeping Bent seed 
(coarse). A short cut used by Lowell 
Thomas on his course (SI, Aug. 12) is 
to buy greenhouse turf and transplant 
this to the stripped and graded area. 
If Mrs. Webster needs further details, 
she should write to Mitchell Bros., 
North Sutton, N.H.— ED. 


PAT ON THE BACK 



GENERAL WHITE 

The new Air Force Chief of Stuff, General Thomas D. 
(Tommy) White, is a fighting man who can speak eight 
languages and tie his own trout flies. He has kept his voca- 
tion and his avocation in good balance ever since West 
Point. A.S an assistant military attach# in Russia in 1934, 
for instance, Tommy White not only learned the language 
extremely well, but he fished all the available streams. He 
did the same in China. Italy, Creece and Brazil. 

Son of an Episcopal minister, General While was born in 
lake-studded Minnesota 56 years ago. He graduated from 
the Point in 1.920 and transferred to the air arm in 1924. 


During World War II, White alternated between command 
and staff assignments (including a tour of duty as intelli- 
gence chief of the air force), fought in New Guinea and the 
Philippines w-ith the 13th Air Force and was commanding 
officer of the 7th for the final and decisive Central Pacific 
push against Japan. 

General and Mrs. White are now quartered at Port 
Myer, Va., and he does much of his fishing in the nearby 
streams of Virginia’s Shenandoah Valley. But he takes his 
rod on Air Force business trips in case the opportunity 
arises to test in new streams the (lies he makes himself 
with all the ingenuity and inventiveness a dedicated fish- 
erman can apply to feathers, fur. thread, hooks and glue. 
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Color slides come easy 
with the new Kodak Signet 40 Camera ! 


It’s open season for color slides— with the out- 
standing new Kodak Signet 40 Camera! 

This great miniature makes shooting easy even 
under the toughest conditions. 

Its sharp, fast f/3.5 lens sets and focuses 
. . . 1/400 Hash shutter stops spotts action. You 
can even keep it pre-set for most shots, because 
average exposure settings are “color marked.” 


The Signet 40 looks and performs like the fine 
camera it is. You’ll be proud to have it with you 
wherever you go. And it’s made by Kodak — so 
you know it's good! 

Ask your photo dealer for a demonstration. 
With flasholder and two reflectors, it’s only 
or as little as ^7.40 down. Prices are list, include 
Federal Tax and are subject to change without notice. 



Rapid-action thumb lever ad- 
vances him, stops aiicomati- 
cally. Quick and easy loadine. 
Double-exposure prevention. 


lirinK together the imaitcs in 
the rantefindcr-viewfinder 
window — you’re in focus! 
.Shoot from only 2 feet away. 




Three- and four-inch reflectors 
cive maximum brilliance with 
both sizes of the new, low-cost 
midget flashbulbs. 


Camera-projector outfit 
with new Kodak 300 
Projector, J<13R.50. 
or 1513.85 ’ 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY. .. Rochester 4, N.Y. 




THE IVY BUCK- 

for upper-class comfort on campus 

You can see at a glance this collegian has good 
taste— in the girl he dates and in the shoes he 
wears. Her name escapes us, but his shoes arc 
Roblee Ivy Bucks with the new black trim and 
crepe sole. Roblee’s famous “open-collar” 
feeling makes these soft bucks flexible as your 
feet. Also in White with Red sole. Roblee 
Division, Brown Shoe Company, St. Louis. 

Orh«r Roblee Stylei 10.95 to 18.95, Slightly Higher Denver We>t. 129S 



